Speciesism  Again:  the  original  leaflet 

Richard  D  Ryder 


The  1960s  revolutions  against  racism,  sexism  and  classism  nearly  missed  out  the  animals.  This 
worried  me.  Ethics  and  politics  at  the  time  simply  overlooked  the  nonhumans  entirely.  Everyone 
seemed  to  be  just  preoccupied  with  reducing  the  prejudices  against  humans.  Hadn’t  they  heard  of 
Darwin?  I  hated  racism,  sexism  and  classism,  too,  but  why  stop  there?  As  a  hospital  scientist  I 
believed  that  hundreds  of  other  species  of  animals  suffer  fear,  pain  and  distress  much  as  I  did. 
Something  had  to  be  done  about  it.  We  needed  to  draw  the  parallel  between  the  plight  of  the 
other  species  and  our  own.  One  day  in  1970,  lying  in  my  bath  at  the  old  Sunningwell  Manor,  near 
Oxford,  it  suddenly  came  to  me:  SPECIESISM! 

I  quickly  wrote  a  leaflet  and  circulated  it  around  Oxford.  Receiving  no  replies  I  reprinted  it 
with  an  illustration  of  a  poor  little  chimpanzee  experimentally  infected  with  syphilis,  asked  a 
friend  David  Wood1  to  add  his  name  so  the  leaflet  would  have  a  university  address  on  it,  and  sent 
it  around  all  the  university  colleges.  This  time  I  had  some  replies.  One  of  the  recipients  was  a 
young  Australian  philosopher  called  Peter  Singer.2  Within  months  he  was  in  touch  with  me. 

A  lot  has  happened  since  then. 

My  1970  leaflet  was  as  follows: 


Speciesism 

Since  Darwin,  scientists  have  agreed  that  there  is  no  ‘magical’  essential  difference  between  human  and  other 
animals,  biologically -speaking.  Why  then  do  we  make  an  almost  total  distinction  morally  l  If  all  organisms 
are  on  one  physical  continuum,  then  we  should  also  be  on  the  same  moral  continuum. 

The  word  ‘species’,  like  the  word  ‘race’,  is  not  precisely  definable.  Lions  and  tigers  can  interbreed. 
Under  special  laboratory  conditions  it  may  soon  prove  possible  to  nr  ate  a  gorilla  with  a  professor  of  biology  — 
will  the  hairy  offspring  be  kept  in  a  cage  or  a  cradle? 

It  is  customary  to  describe  Neanderthal  Man  as  a  separate  species  from  ourselves,  one  especially 
equipped  for  Ice-Age  survival  Yet  most  archceologists  now  believe  that  this  nonhuman  creature  practised 
ritual  burial  and  possessed  a  larger  brain  than  we  do.  Suppose  that  the  elusive  Abominable  Snowman, 
when  caught,  turns  out  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  this  Neanderthal  species,  would  we  give  him  a  seat  at  the 
UN  or  would  we  implant  electrodes  in  his  super-human  brain? 

I  use  these  hypothetical,  but  possible  examples,  to  draw  attention  to  the  illogicality  of  our  present  moral 
position  as  regards  experiments  with  animals. 

About  5,000,000  laboratory  animals,  more  and  more  of  them  Trimates  like  ourselves,  are  killed  every 
year  in  the  UK  alone,  and  numbers  are  now  escalating  out  of  control.  There  are  only  12  Nome  Office 
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Inspectors. 

Quite  apart  from  the  light  to  live,  one  clear  moral  criterion  is  suffering,  the  suffering  of  imprisonment, 
fear  and  boredom  as  well  as  physical  pain. 

If  we  assume  that  suffering  is  a  function  of  the  nervous  system  then  it  is  illogical  to  argue  that  other 
animals  do  not  suffer  in  a  similar  way  to  ourselves  —  it  is  precisely  because  some  other  animals  have  nervous 
systems  so  like  our  own  that  they  are  so  extensively  studied. 

The  only  arguments  in  favour  of  painful  experiments  on  animals  are:  1)  that  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  justifies  all  evils  —  well  does  it?  2)  that  possible  benefits  for  our  own  species  justify  mistreatment 
of  other  species  —  this  may  be  a  fairly  strong  argument  when  it  applies  to  experiments  where  the  chances  of 
suffering  are  minimal  and  the  probability  of  aiding  applied  medicine  is  great,  but  even  so  it  is  still  just 
‘speciesism  ’,  and  as  such  it  is  a  selfish  emotional  argument  rather  than  a  reasoned  one. 

If  we  believe  it  is  wrong  to  inflict  suffering  upon  innocent  human  animals  then  it  is  only  logical, 
phylogenically-speaking,  to  extend  our  concern  about  elementary  rights  to  the  nonhuman  animals  as  well. 
Do  not  bo  afraid  to  express  your  views.  Contact  MPs,  professors,  editors  about  this  increasingly 
important  moral  issue. 

We  now  have  to  try  to  take  the  argument  against  the  prejudice  of  speciesism  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  particularly  to  the  new  centres  of  economic  power  such  as  India,  Brazil  and  China. 


Richard  D  Ryder  contributed  the  essay  ‘experiments  on  Animals’  to  Animals,  Men  and  Morals:  An  inquiry 
into  the  maltreatment  of  non-humans  (ed  S  Godlovitch,  R  Godlovitch  and  J  Harris  (1971)),  a  volume 
described  as  a  manifesto  of  animal  liberation  by  Peter  Singer,  whose  invitation  to  co-author  Animal  Liberation 
(1975)  Ryder  declined.  Dr  Ryder  later  served  on  the  council  of  the  RSPCA,  becoming  its  controversial, 
modernising  chairman  in  1977.  He  became  president  of  the  Tiberal  Democrats  Animal  Welfare  Group,  twice  ran 
for  Parliament  and  founded  Eurogroup  —  the  principal  coordinating  and  lobbying  organisation  for  animals  in  the 
European  community  —  and  was  director  of  the  Political  Animal  Eobby  (PAH).  Throughout  the  1990s,  and 
especially  when  Mellon  Professor  at  Tulane  University,  he  developed  and  refined  his  theory  of  painism  (see 
Painism:  a  modern  morality  (2001)).  His  other  published  works  include  Victims  of  Science  (1975), 
Animal  Revolution:  Changing  attitudes  towards  speciesism  (1989)  and  The  Political  Animal:  the 
conquest  of  speciesism  (1998).  Speciesism  and  Painism:  a  morality  for  the  twenty-first  century  will 
be  published  by  Imprint  Academic  in  2011 . 


Notes 

1  David  Wood,  at  the  time  a  philosophy  graduate  at  New  College,  Oxford,  now  teaches  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville.  He  contributed  the  essay  ‘Strategies’  to  the  Godlovitch  and  Harris  volume 
mentioned  above.  His  more  recent  books  include  Time  after  Time  (2007)  and  The  Step  Back:  Ethics  and  Politics 
after  Deconstruction  (2005). 

2  Peter  Singer,  also  at  the  time  a  philosophy  graduate  at  Oxford,  and  author  of  the  influential  Animal 
Hiberation:  a  new  ethics  for  our  treatment  of  animals  (1975),  is  now  at  Princeton  University.  His  other  works 
include  Practical  Ethics  (1979),  How  Are  We  to  Eire?:  Ethics  in  an  age  of  self  interest  (1993),  In  Defense  of  Animals: 
the  second  wave  (ed.)  (2005)  and  The  Life  You  Can  Eire:  Acting  now  to  end  world  poverty  (2009). 
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Spirit  of  the  Game 

Geoff  Francis 

Loathe  it  or  love  it,  football  has  a  pervasive  effect  throughout  the  world.  In  a  very  personal journey  Geoff  examines  the 
influence  in  Africa  of  a  very  humble  and  very  famous  footballer  —  the  Black  Man  with  the  White  Face: 

Stan  Matthews. 

When  it  comes  to  the  game  of  Association  Football,  or  soccer,  these  days  the  unanimous  judgement  is, 
‘It’s  all  about  money.’  And  that  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the  truth.  We  see  individuals  rewarded  with 
obscene  amounts  of  money  week  in  week  out,  no  matter  what  sort  of  performance  they  turn  in.  Sound 
familiar? 

However,  even  those  who  loathe  it  have  to  recognise  that  the  game  of  football  has  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  lives  of  perhaps  the  majority  of  males  in  most  Westernised  cultures  around  the  world. 
We  have  to  see  that  in  doing  so  it  by  default  it  affects  the  lives  of  women  via  the  men  they  are  involved 
with.  In  its  own  right,  the  womens’  game  is  burgeoning  too,  particularly  in  the  US. 

The  transfer  market  highlights  the  differences  even  within  the  game,  between  the  super-rich  clubs  and 
the  regular  clubs.  This  state  of  affairs  mirrors  the  way  that  elites  are  being  formed  within  the  wider  world. 
The  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  has  grown  larger  and  the  cataclysm  in  the  financial  world  seems  to 
have  failed  to  effect  the  changes  which  are  necessary  to  make  sure  that  some  form  of  equality  is  achieved. 

Yet  as  the  best  stories  tell,  it  wasn’t  always  so.  The  hero  of  our  tale  was  never  richly  rewarded  in  terms 
of  money,  but  at  the  end  of  his  life  rejoiced  at  the  gift  he  had  had  in  living  his  life  in  football.  I  would  not 
defend  the  level  at  which  he  was  rewarded  financially.  For  him  it  was  was  enough.  And  enough  was 
plenty. 

I  choose  the  word  hero  advisedly,  for  that  was  what  this  man  was  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  A  hero  who  took  his  role  very  seriously. 

* 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  like  so  many  who  had  grown  up  loving  the  sport,  I  had  become  totally 
disenchanted  with  what  the  professional  football  game  had  become.  Then  seven  years  ago  I  began 
working  on  a  film  which  includes  the  life  story  of  a  footballer  who  was  (aside  from  my  father)  my  only 
childhood  hero.  When  I  was  seven  years  old,  I  was  asked.  What  are  you  going  to  be?’  I  replied,  ‘I  am 
going  to  be  an  artist  or  I  am  going  to  be  Stanley  Matthews.’  In  those  days  the  slightest  prowess  with  a  ball 
earned  the  accolade  —  ‘Hey,  Stanley  Matthews!’  The  comparison  made  many  a  young  boy  feel  proud. 
Eventually,  I  have  become  recognised  as  an  artist  and  this  in  turn  has  allowed  me  to  fulfil  the  other  part 
of  my  somewhat  naive  prediction. 

I  have  written  a  script  that  has  allowed  me  to  engage  with  and  give  a  voice  to  the  life  of  Stanley 
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Matthews.  It  truly  has  been  a  privilege.  Everyone  I  have  met  along  the  way,  who  would  enthusiastically 
tell  me  a  story  about  Stan,  has  opened  their  remarks  with,  ‘What  a  gendeman.’  And  that’s  a  good  place  to 
start.  Because  that  gentleman  embodied  qualities  of  sportsmanship  which  are  sorely  needed  in  the 
modern  game.  And  in  modern  life,  perhaps.  He  played  for  35  years  and  was  never  cautioned  by  a  referee 
even  in  the  face  of  some  extreme  physical  provocation.  Clearly  his  personal  integrity  and  humility  formed 
the  bedrock  of  his  sporting  psyche.  Stanley  Matthews  was  the  world’s  most  famous  player.  Bigger  than 
Beckham  or  any  of  those  who  seek  publicity  and  whose  reputation  is  driven  by  the  multinational  media 
machine.  He  was,  without  question,  the  greatest  player  of  his  time  and  probably  of  all  time. 

He  was  born  in  1915  and  finished  his  playing  career  in  1965  and,  even  then,  he  felt  that  he  had 
finished  too  early.  He  was  constandy  playing  at  the  highest  level  and  his  last  international  appearance  for 
England  was  at  the  age  of  43.  Central  to  this  incredible  sporting  longevity  was  his  careful  consideration  of 
diet  and  training  methods.  He  was  introduced  to  the  idea  of  considering  the  former  by  osteopath  Arthur 
Milward  who  introduced  him  to  the  idea  of  fasting,  and  Stan  would  fast  every  Monday.  But  it  was  his 
own  personal  reading  and  study  of  diet  which  refined  his  understanding  to  the  point  that  —  assisted  also 
by  his  physical  fitness  training  —  he  could  outlast  and  outpace  his  contemporaries  and  many  much 
younger  men.  Stan  even  made  his  own  carrot  juice.  The  technical  side  of  nutrition  is  now  a  critical  part  of 
the  modern  game  of  football.  In  later  years  he  also  became  an  exponent  of  reflexology. 

But  perhaps  his  greatest  influence  was  in  the  way  that  he  transferred  to  others  and  cultivated  in  them 
his  love  of  what  he  called  ‘The  Beautiful  Game’.  He  was  a  boy  from  the  Potteries  who,  at  the  height  of 
his  powers,  earned  £20  per  week  and  who,  when  he  finally  retired,  was  on  £50  per  week  and  yet  was  the 
world’s  greatest  ambassador  for  the  game  he  loved.  Possibly,  it  was  the  fact  that  his  status  came  not  from 
riches  but  from  reputation  that  allowed  those  who  watched  him  and  those  he  taught  to  identify  with  his 
enthusiasm  and  enjoy  the  game  at  whatever  level  they  were  able  to  play  themselves. 

He  spent  25  summers  (English  football’s  close  season)  in  South  Africa  and  played  no  small  part  in 
developing  the  enthusiasm  that  men  and  women  there  now  have  for  the  game  and  for  the  life-changing 
influence  it  has  in  their  lives.  In  the  year  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  his  death  the  World  Cup  will  be  held 
in  South  Africa.  There’s  no  better  time  to  tell  the  story  of  Stan’s  relationship  with  that  continent  and  its 
amazing  consequences. 

King  of  soccer 

Stan  knew  the  worth  of  football,  its  ability  to  galvanise  and  uplift  a  community  or  a  nation  especially 
when  times  were  tough.  He  lived  in  and  for  the  game  from  the  time  he  announced  to  his  father  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  pursue  a  career  in  boxing  but  in  football  instead.  He  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  Jack 
Matthews’s  displeasure  and  it  fell  to  his  mother  to  take  matters  in  hand  and  make  Jack  concede  to  their 
son’s  passion  for  football.  At  this  point,  the  Fighting  Barber  of  Hanley  took  over  his  son’s  training  and 
gifted  him  a  fitness  regime  which  was  to  last  him  the  rest  of  his  long  and  fruitful  life. 

Things  were  not  easy  in  Stoke  in  those  times.  Most  people  were  not  well  off  by  any  means.  When  Stan 
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started  at  Stoke  City  at  the  age  of  17,  he  was  on  £1  per  week.  Indeed,  when  he  was  playing  with 
Blackpool  —  which  was  during  the  time  of  his  Coronation  in  Ghana  (see  below)  —  he  was  on  a  basic  wage 
of  £12  a  week  in  the  season,  £10  per  week  out  of  season  with  a  £10  winning  bonus  throughout.  The 
loyalty  the  team  drew  from  the  local  community  was  enormous  and  the  players  played  for  the  shirt.  Out 
of  30+  professionals  on  Stake’s  books  in  the  early  years  of  Stan’s  career,  the  majority  were  local-bred. 

He  learned  early  what  effect  his  display  on  the  pitch  could  have  on  the  way  people  felt.  This  was 
particularly  true  during  the  Second  World  War.  Football  was  organised  by  regions,  cutting  down  on 
travelling  for  fans  and  saving  petrol  for  the  war  effort.  Stan,  a  corporal  in  the  RAF,  was  posted  at 
Lancashire  and  allowed  to  guest  with  a  number  of  clubs,  Blackpool  in  particular.  This  is  where  his  great 
friendship  with  centre-forward  Stan  Mortensen  was  engendered  and  clearly  it  influenced  his  eventual 
move  to  the  Seasiders  in  1947. 

Matthews  played  in  32  internationals  during  this  period,  but  the  match  that  had  most  effect  in  terms 
of  national  pride  took  place  during  the  build-up  to  the  war.  In  1938  England  were  set  to  play  Germany  in 
the  Olympic  Stadium  in  Berlin.  To  the  great  consternation  of  the  team,  they  were  ordered  by  a  Foreign 
Office  official  to  give  the  Nazi  salute  before  the  match.  There  were  arguments  in  the  dressing  room  but 
eventually  they  angrily  conceded.  As  they  reticendy  stood  with  their  arms  held  out,  they  were  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  built  to  fever  pitch  at  the  expectation  that  the  crowd  of  1 1 0,000  would  be  seeing  the 
‘master  race’  triumph.  Stan  told  his  daughter  Jean  that  he’d  spotted  two  Englishmen  with  a  Union  Jack  in 
the  crowd  behind  one  goal.  He  pointed  them  out  to  the  other  players  and  the  whole  team  took  great  heart 
from  this.  The  Germans  were  roundly  trounced  6—3. 


* 

The  war  wrought  enormous  changes  in  the  balance  of  power  across  the  globe.  The  atlas  that  had  been 
coloured  pink  (designating  the  British  Empire)  was  about  to  become  multicoloured  again.  Two  major 
pervasive  influences  would  emerge.  What  was  identified  as  the  Cold  War  had  begun.  The  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  were  facing  off  and  vying  for  territories  and  the 
resources  they  could  yield. 

The  US  had  become  exceedingly  rich  during  the  war  and  Britain,  for  one,  was  seriously  in  hoc  to  them 
with  a  debt  that  was  only  paid  off  some  60  years  later.  America  enjoyed  its  prosperity  and  the  influence  it 
brought  and  the  Roosevelt  administration  set  about  creating  a  system  that  would  maintain  that  affluence. 
This  was  articulated  most  succinctly  and  famously  by  the  retail  analyst  Victor  Lebow  in  the  spring  of 
1955:  ‘Our  enormously  productive  economy  demands  that  we  make  consumption  our  way  of  life,  that  we 
convert  the  buying  and  use  of  goods  into  rituals,  that  we  seek  our  spiritual  satisfactions,  our  ego 
satisfactions,  in  consumption.’  They  achieved  this  so  successfully  that  now,  with  only  4%  of  the  world’s 
population,  they  consume  35%  of  the  world’s  resources  and  create  30%  of  the  world’s  waste.  To  feed  this 
has  required  a  new  form  of  imperialism. 
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With  hindsight,  it  would  appear  that  a  political  decision  was  made  that  the  safest  and  most  profitable 
place  for  the  British  was  behind  US  coat-tails.  Direct  influence  in  the  colonies  became  too  cumbersome 
and  costly  to  pursue. 

The  first  country  to  wrest  its  freedom  was  India,  and  Mahatma  (‘Great  Soul’)  Gandhi  was  the  man 
responsible  for  this  transition.  Gandhi’s  ‘radicalisation’  started  in  South  Africa.  He  was  trained  as  a 
barrister  in  London  and  was  very  sympathetic  to  the  British  and  their  jurisprudence.  He  had  taken  a  post 
in  the  Transvaal  when,  one  day  in  1893,  he  was  seated  on  a  train  in  a  first-class  compartment  for  which 
he  had  legitimately  bought  a  ticket  when  a  white  passenger  insisted  that  he  should  be  thrown  off.  As  he 
picked  himself  up  from  the  dust  at  Pietermaritzburg  station  a  new  life’s  journey  had  started  for  him.  He 
took  up  the  fight  against  apartheid  in  South  Africa  for  which  he  was  jailed  at  times  but  through  which  he 
won  many  victories  (until  eventually  returning  to  India).  His  adversary  in  this  was  General  Smuts.  Smuts 
knew  how  to  fight  fire  with  fire  but  Gandhi  introduced  a  very  new  ‘weapon’  to  the  struggle  for  liberation 
—  non-violent  non-cooperation,  otherwise  known  as  Satyagraha  (firmness  in  truth).  The  effects  were 
staggering  and  it  was  this  weapon  that  he  managed  to  utilise  to  win  the  victory  in  India  in  1947. 

Gandhi  saw  himself  an  Indian  and  a  South  African.  Not  only  had  he  spent  21  years  in  the  latter 
country  and  served  four  of  his  ten  terms  of  imprisonment  there  (in  Johannesburg,  Volksrust  and  Dundee 
prisons),  but  it  was  there  that  he  forged  the  philosophy  of  Satyagraha.  By  1946  he  began  to  call  for  an  end 
to  colonialism. 

Over  the  ensuing  decades  many  respected  leaders  of  oppressed  peoples  have  responded  to  the  call  of 
Gandhi’s  inspirational  words.  Martin  Luther  King  was  introduced  to  Gandhi’s  teachings  while  at 
theological  college.  A  professor  who  had  just  returned  from  India  fired  up  by  the  Mahatma  passed  the 
inspiration  to  the  young  Martin  Luther  who  immediately  went  out  to  acquire  as  many  volumes  as  he 
could  and  was  enthralled  by  the  ideas  that  he  found  there.  He  said  that  he  absorbed  them  without 
knowing  that  they  would  become  invaluable  to  him  in  the  US  civil  rights  struggle. 

When  asked  by  a  young  student  whom  he  would  most  like  to  have  dinner  with,  from  anyone  living  or 
dead,  Barack  Obama  thought  long  and  hard  and  then  answered,  ‘Mahatma  Gandhi.  He  has  always  been  a 
real  hero  of  mine.’ 

Non-violent  non-cooperation  makes  it  difficult  for  oppressors  to  resort  to  extreme  violence,  whilst 
giving  hope  to  the  oppressed  and  facilitating  the  possibility  for  reconciliation  without  bitterness,  and  as 
we  know,  the  ‘peace  and  reconciliation  process’  in  the  new  South  Africa  under  Mandela  was  a  revelation 
to  the  world. 


* 

Gandhi’s  most  obvious  political  and  spiritual  heir  was  Pandit  Nehru  and  part  of  his  legacy  was  friendship 
between  India  and  Africa.  And  one  of  Gandhi’s  greatest  admirers  in  Africa  was  Kwame  Nkrumah.  In  his 
autobiography,  he  wrote,  ‘After  months  of  studying  Gandhi’s  policies  and  watching  the  effect  it  had,  I 
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began  to  see  that  when  backed  by  a  strong  political  organisation,  it  could  be  the  solution  of  the  Colonial 
problem.’  He  even  adopted  Gandhi’s  favourite  hymn,  ‘Lead  Kindly  Light’  as  his  party’s  favourite.  There 
was  a  natural  alliance  between  Nkrumah  and  Nehru,  both  of  whom  were  men  of  vision. 

Nkrumah  was  born  Kwame  Francis  Nwia  Kofie  in  the  British  Gold  Coast  in  1909.  At  the  age  of  30  he 
went  to  the  US  where  he  became  a  close  associate  of  Marcus  Garvey  and  joined  with  the  Pan  African 
movement  demanding  freedom  and  independence  for  all  the  colonies.  He  continued  this  involvement 
whilst  studying  at  the  London  School  of  Economics.  In  1947,  the  year  of  India's  independence,  he 
returned  home  and  became  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Gold  Coast  Convention.  By  1948  he  had 
been  expelled  for  leading  a  campaign  of  Gandhian  civil  disobedience.  The  next  year  he  founded  the 
Convention  Peoples’  Party  (CPP),  which  was  the  first  ever  mass  black  political  party  in  Africa. 

The  British  imprisoned  him  in  1950  but  had  to  release  him  the  next  year  following  the  CPP  landslide 
victory.  In  1952  he  became  the  first  prime  minister  and  then  achieved  independence  for  Ghana  just  ten 
years  after  Gandhi  had  done  so  for  India.  He  saw  himself  as  a  world  statesman,  even  attempting  to 
negotiate  a  peace  between  the  US  and  Vietnam.  He  said,  ‘Our  independence  is  meaningless  unless  it  is 
linked  up  with  total  liberation  of  the  African  continent.  Divided  we  are  weak.  United,  Africa  could 
become  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  good  in  the  world.’ 

* 

Nkrumah  was  a  fanatical  football  fan.  As  part  of  the  build-up  to  the  Independence  celebrations  he  invited 
Stanley  Matthews  to  the  country.  In  doing  so  he  was  making  a  very  interesting  statement  to  the  world. 
Stan  was  there  to  play  a  number  of  exhibition  games  together  with  21  other  players,  all  of  them  black. 
During  this  tour,  Nkrumah  had  Stan  crowned  ‘Soccerthone’,  which  means  ‘King  of  Soccer’.  Stan  was 
dressed  in  traditional  Ghanaian  robes  with  a  football  at  his  feet.  A  witch  doctor  danced  around  him 
making  various  incantations  and  then  spat  on  the  ball.  A  crown  of  flowers  was  placed  on  his  head.  Stan 
was  then  seated  on  a  throne. 

Stan  was  embarrassed  by  this  veneration  the  same  way  he  was  embarrassed  by  his  knighthood  and 
every  other  honour  that  he  had  not  directly  battled  for  on  the  pitch.  Then  again,  he  was  immensely  proud 
of  all  of  them.  The  throne,  which  later  took  pride  of  place  in  Stan’s  den  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  daughter  Jean,  is  inscribed  with  the  words: 

Presented  by  Hearts  of  Oak  FC  Accra  Gold  Coast 
To  Stanley  Matthews  CBE 

In  Commemoration  of  his  25th  Anniversary  in  Soccer 
1956-1957 

I  am  of  litde  doubt  that  these  words  were  written  by  President  Nkrumah  himself.  The  image  that 
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made  its  way  around  the  world  was  significant.  It  said  that  possibly  the  greatest  footballer  of  all  time  was 
also  an  African  in  that  moment.  It  was  clearly  the  first  statement,  if  not  in  words,  of  Stan  as  the  ‘Black 
Man  with  the  White  Face’. 

Jean  says  that  Stan  was  a  simple  man  who  avoided  politics  in  any  situation  and  would  not  speak  about 
it.  It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  know  exacdy  what  he  thought  of  the  significance  of  the  ritual  in  which  he  was 
involved.  He  certainly  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  the  historical  importance  of  what  was  happening 
in  the  country  and  the  continent  at  that  time.  However,  it  is  a  measure  of  the  sort  of  man  he  was.  He  did 
not  discriminate  one  person  from  another.  That,  in  itself,  allowed  and  enforced  this  image.  This  is,  in 
turn,  reinforced  by  what  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  has  to  tell  us  about  Stan’s  influence  in  South  Africa, 
‘Just  by  being  there  he  made  a  difference.’ 


* 

Stan’s  integrity,  humility  and  even-handed  fairness  were  as  much  a  hallmark  of  the  man  as  the  famous 
swerve.  Kwame  Nkrumah  knew  this  when  he  invited  him.  He  wanted  a  true  sportsman  —  the  best  there 
was  —  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  celebrations  of  their  new  nationhood. 

Dr  Nkrumah  believed  in  sports  as  a  source  of  self-empowerment  and  identity.  In  1964  he  donated  250 
guineas  to  the  Osagyefo  Cup  thus  launching  the  African  Clubs  Championship.  He  charged  the  CAF  to 
create  the  African  version  of  the  European  Cup.  The  idea  was  three-fold:  to  develop  the  game 
throughout  Africa;  to  introduce  continent-wide  competition;  and  to  promote  the  African  game  on  a 
global  stage.  In  1963  the  cup  was  split  into  continental  zones.  By  the  mid-’60s,  colonialisation  had  been 
exorcised  from  Africa  and  the  hope  was  that  national  teams  and  the  competition  would  transcend  tribal 
loyalties  so  that  independent  states  could  join  in  common  social,  economic  and  political  objectives. 

He  called  the  Ghanaian  team  the  Black  Stars  after  the  Black  Lode  Star  in  the  country’s  flag.  This  in 
turn  is  a  reference  to  the  Black  Star  Shipping  Line  created  by  Marcus  Garvey  in  1919  to  encourage  trade 
between  the  US  and  Africa  and  to  repatriate  African  Americans.  In  1962  Nkrumah  sent  the  team  on  a 
tour  of  Europe  to  enhance  their  natural  pride  and  challenge  European  prejudice.  This  clearly  set  them  in 
good  stead  for  the  1963  CAF,  which  they  won,  after  which  Nkrumah  was  photographed  in  the  middle  of 
the  team  and  practically  every  home  in  the  country  proudly  displayed  this  image. 

The  year  after  independence,  Nkrumah  appointed  Ohene  Djan  as  Ghana’s  football  impresario  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  African  sports  administrators.  He  had  Nkrumah’s  complete 
confidence  and  as  his  first  priority  was  charged  to  turn  the  Black  Stars  into  an  international  force  in  order 
to  redress  the  prejudice  of  Europeans  and  thus  aid  the  cause  of  freedom  for  Africa. 

Djan  set  up  the  National  League  in  Kumasi  that  same  year.  In  order  to  fulfil  his  mission  he  took  two 
of  the  best  players  from  each  league  team  and  formed  Real  Republikans,  an  homage  to  Real  Madrid,  the 
best  side  of  the  age.  The  Black  Stars  beat  Ethiopia  in  the  first  Africa  Cup  in  1963  and  Tunisia  in  1965  1— 
0,  but  after  Nkrumah  was  ousted  in  a  CIA-funded  coup  in  1966,  the  Black  Stars  went  into  decline. 
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However,  Djan  retained  his  influence  and  Ghana  is  judged  to  have  one  of  the  strongest  infrastructures  in 
the  African  game.  They  won  the  Africa  Cup  in  1978  and  1982. 

These  advances  were  engendered  by  the  personal  involvement  of  Dr  Nkrumah  and  helped  establish 
Ghana’s  status  in  African  football.  The  2010  World  Cup  brings  Nkrumah’s  vision  for  a  unified  Africa 
closer  than  it  has  ever  been. 

In  the  1980s,  the  Nigerian  sports  minister,  Sylvanas  Williams,  echoed  the  long-dead  Nkrumah  in 
saying,  ‘Sporting  achievements  not  only  integrate  people  but  are  a  measure  of  a  nation’s  greatness.’  In 
1994,  Steve  Tshewete,  the  South  African  sports  minister,  said,  ‘In  our  efforts  to  create  a  better  South 
Africa  sports  will  enhance  the  process,  lessen  the  level  of  tension  and  help  contribute  to  creating  healthy, 
disciplined  society.  We  are  proud  to  contribute  to  healing  our  land  through  the  comradeship  and 
exhilaration  of  sport.’  This  could  be  the  mission  statement  of  the  Sir  Stanley  Matthews  Foundation.  To 
hear  such  words  gave  Stan  great  pleasure. 


* 

In  2000,  Kwame  Nkruman  was  voted  Africa’s  ‘Man  of  the  Millennium’  ahead  of  Nelson  Mandela  and 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  by  African  listeners  to  the  BBC  World  Service. 

In  the  summer  of  2008,  a  special  charity  match  was  arranged  at  the  Britannia  Stadium,  Stoke  City’s 
ground,  to  organise  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  former  Stoke  and  England  goalkeeper  Gordon  Banks.  This 
was  to  go  in  front  of  the  stadium,  close  to  the  ‘Three  Ages  of  Stan’  statues  commissioned  by  the  Stanley 
Matthews  Foundation  to  celebrate  the  incredibly  long  association  of  Stan  with  the  place  where  he  was 
born.  Amongst  the  guests  for  this  match  were  Pele,  the  man  who  said  of  Stan,  ‘He  was  the  man  who 
taught  us  how  the  game  should  be  played’  and  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  who,  at  that  time,  had  made 
no  public  pronouncements  about  Stan.  During  the  half-time  interval,  Jean  was  introduced  to  Archbishop 
Tutu  and  handed  him  a  copy  of  the  facsimile  of  Stan’s  personal  scrapbook.  They  spoke  about  Stan’s 
involvement  in  South  Africa  and  she  was  pleased  to  hear  the  high  regard  in  which  the  archbishop  held 
her  father.  Pele  signed  a  copy  of  Stan’s  autobiography  for  a  later  charity  auction. 

I  had  been  alerted  by  Jean  that  the  archbishop  would  be  coming  and  had  tried  for  a  week  to  organise 
an  interview  with  him  through  the  club.  However,  this  had  proved  unsuccessful,  so  on  the  Friday  evening 
I  contacted  an  organisation  in  the  US,  We  the  World,  with  whom  bonobo.tv,  our  online  television  station, 
is  associated.  The  archbishop  and  the  world-famous  primatologist  Jane  Goodall  are  their  patrons.  A 
direct  call  to  the  organisation’s  founder  brought  an  immediate  response  from  the  archbishop’s  personal 
assistant  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  we  were  granted  one  of  two  interviews,  the  other  beneficiary  being 
Sky  Sports. 

Although  we  were  the  first  scheduled  interview,  the  archbishop  was  running  late  due  to  his  religious 
devotions  and  we  stepped  aside  to  take  the  second  slot.  I  introduced  him  to  the  idea  of  Stan  having  been 
known  in  Soweto  as  ‘The  Black  Man  with  the  White  Face’.  What  he  had  to  say  in  response  to  this  was 
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something  that  in  our  wildest  dreams  we  could  not  have  expected.  So  much  so  that  he  thought  it 
important  to  give  a  full  transcript  of  the  filmed  interview. 


What  I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  is  that,  you  know,  we  are  a  sports-mad  country,  both  black  and 
white,  white  South  Africans  on  the  whole  having  been  mad  on  rugby  particularly  and  perhaps 
cricket  and  the  majority  of  the  black  people  really  soccer  and  just  now,  I  mean,  you  find  people 
who  are  Manchester  fans;  I’m  Arsenal,  actually,  [laughs]  but  yes,  you  know,  over  a  very  long 
period  of  time  we  were  attached  to  various  sporting  figures  and  I  clearly  remember  being 
mesmerised  really  by  Stanley  Matthews’s  dribbling  exploits.  He  was  on  the  wing  most  of  the  time, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  turn  on  a  ...  we  used  to  say  a  ‘tiki’  ...  a  small  coin  that  we  had,  I 
mean,  he  was  quite  amazing,  really,  how  he  could  mesmerise  most  defences  and  so  a  load  of 
people  regarded  him,  yah,  as  a  hero  and  it  was  quite  something  when  he  came  to  South  Africa, 
especially  going  into  the  townships. 

It  wasn’t  just  that  this  is  a  sporting  great  visiting  just  another  country.  It  had  a  significance:  a 
white  man  who  had  been  at  the  top  of  his  trade  coming  into  the  townships  at  a  time  when  racial 
discrimination  was  at  its  most  intense.  It  was  something  that  had  all  kinds  of  ramifications  in  the 
fact  that  it  also  helped  to  strengthen  our  hope  for  the  future.  So,  it  wasn’t  just,  as  it  were,  maybe  a 
sporting  gesture  or  a  gesture  of  magnanimity;  it  had  a  very,  very  profound  significance  in  that 
although  you  might  not  have  thought  that  might  be  the  case,  it  did  make  a  dent  in  the  apartheid 
armoury  because  it  said  there’s  something  quite  ridiculous  that  you  should  have  someone  come  all 
the  way,  ten  thousand  miles,  to  do  something  that  was  not  normal  in  that  country.  It  just  showed 
how  ridiculous  our  system  was  as  most  of  us  believed,  and  one  can  only  pay  the  highest  possible 
tribute  because  he  needn’t  have  done  it.  I  mean,  he  went  out  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  having 
received  all  kinds  of  plaudits,  the  first  ‘soccer  knight’  as  it  were,  getting  those  particular  kudos  and 
he  could  have  sat  back  and  put  his  feet  up  and  nobody  would  have  taken  umbridge  that  he  had 
done  so.  So  what  he  did  had  an  even  more  enhanced  quality  about  it  because  he  needn’t  have 
done  it,  he  wasn’t  doing  it  for  what  it  was  going  to  do  to  his  bank  account;  it  was  wonderfully 
altruistic.  And  so  on  behalf  of  our  people  I  want  to  pay  a  very,  very  warm  tribute  to  him  and  to 
say  that  he  would  not  have  known  just  how  incredibly  significant  what  he  did  to  our  self-esteem 
was,  what  he  did,  yah,  I  mean  it  made  a  contribution  to  people  not  becoming  anti-white  because 
they  were  able  to  say  there  are  white  people  who  care  about  the  plight  of  black  people. 


After  social  work  in  Plotting  Hill,  environmental  work  with  the  nascent  Friends  of  the  Earth,  musical  entrepreneurship, 
establishing  a  chain  of  record  shops  in  Eondon’s  West  End  and  opening  three  shops  in  Baker  Street,  including  a  vegetarian 
restaurant,  Geoff  Francis  began  campaigning  in  the  1980s  on  behalf  of  animals,  the  hungry  and  the  environment.  Fie  set  up 
Animaline  for  Einda  McCartney,  Rita  Tushingham  and  Carla  Fane  and  ran  the  organisation  for  nearly  four  years  until 
he  started  to  paint  full  time,  celebrating  and  questioning  our  relationship  to  animals  and  the  planet.  Geoff  also  set  up  and 
ran  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Festival  and  you  may  know  his  work  too  from  Animus  badges,  Animus 
Records,  the  Enough  Project,  Fruits  of  the  Earth  frozen  foods,  FLillside  Animal  Sanctuary,  the  Celebrity  l/eg  Cookbooks 
and  Art  for  Ark  Sake  (www.arforarksake.ukart.com).  Fie  is  currently  in  pre-production  of  a  film  about  Stanley 
Matthews  (www.spiritofthegamethefilm.com),  and  is  seeking  funding r;  anyone  wishing  to  become  involved  should  contact  Geoff 
through  www.bonobo.tv.  The  above  text  is  edited  from  the  book  Black  Man  with  the  White  Face,  which  supports  the 
film  and  details  a  number  of  other  film  and  book  projects  that  will  emerge  through  www.bonobo.tv. 
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Anglers  Threaten  Wildlife: 

And  will  the  General  Election  spell  disaster  for  wildlife  welfare? 


John  Bryant 

I  confess  never  to  have  understood  the  fascination  of  fishing.  When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  took 
me  out  on  a  mackerel-fishing  trip  off  the  Dorset  coast.  It  might  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
lifetime  as  an  angler  if  the  boatman  had  not  thrown  the  only  fish  I  caught  into  a  basket  still  alive. 
I  sat  horrified  with  tears  in  my  eyes  as  I  watched  its  interminable  death  throes,  too  shy  to  tip  it 
back  into  the  sea  or  even  to  ask  someone  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery. 

Since  that  time  I  have  always  considered  fishing  to  be  cruel,  but  have  never  considered  anglers 
to  be  in  the  same  camp  as  fox  hunters,  stag  hunters,  hare  coursers  and  game  shooters.  While 
walking  in  the  countryside,  if  I  came  across  someone  fishing,  I  would  nod  and  mutter  ‘Morning’, 
whereas  I  could  never  disguise  my  contempt  for  hunting  with  dogs  or  guns.  That’s  all  changed 
now. 

In  2005  the  National  Federation  of  Anglers  demanded  licences  to  kill  up  to  3,000  cormorants 
a  year  because  the  birds  had  the  cheek  to  catch  fish  to  eat  —  fish  which  cormorants  need  to  eat 
for  survival,  but  which  anglers  catch  for  amusement  and  normally  don’t  intend  to  eat  at  all!  The 
Labour  government,  these  days  as  eager  as  the  Tories  to  court  the  field  sports  lobby,  caved  in 
and  granted  the  licences  —  much  to  the  consternation  of  conservation  bodies.  Labour  MP,  Martin 
Salter,  claimed  that  cormorant  numbers  had  increased  by  70%  since  1989  and  that  they  ‘eat  so 
many  fish  that  they  threaten  other  predators  such  as  herons’,  an  allegation  for  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  the  slightest  evidence. 

In  my  local  countryside  park  last  year,  the  usual  notices  were  erected,  announcing  the  ‘Fresh 
Water  Close  Season’  from  15  March  to  15  June  and  threatening  a  potential  fine  of  £2,500  for 
transgressors.  The  close  season  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  fish  to  spawn,  and  is  a  clear 
recognition  that  impaling  fish  on  metal  hooks  is  not  exactly  conducive  to  their  reproduction. 
When  I  visited  the  park  in  April  however,  there  were  still  dozens  of  anglers  spaced  out  all  round 
the  lake  sat  in  their  little  green  tents,  while  their  two  or  three  unattended  rods  protruded  out  into 
the  lake. 

I  discovered  that  the  local  angling  club  had  negotiated  a  deal  in  which  the  close  season  would 
apply  only  to  the  river,  leaving  anglers  free  to  continue  fishing  in  the  lake,  whereas  the  year 
before,  the  close  season  applied  to  both. 

What  amazes  me  about  this  addiction  to  fishing  is  that  one  can  see  anglers  arriving  in  the  car 
park,  with  literally  thousands  of  pounds  of  equipment  —  rods,  bait,  chairs,  stoves,  alarms,  radios, 
tents  and  keep-nets,  all  loaded  onto  special  trailers  or  wheelbarrows  to  be  wheeled  out  to  the  lake 
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and  assembled  by  fishermen  totally  clothed  in  camouflaged  outfits  appropriate  for  some 
dangerous  war-theatre  —  all  to  outwit  and  capture  an  animal  with  a  brain  less  than  the  size  of  a 
mothball! 

A  maintenance  staff  member  at  the  park  told  me  that  while  empting  litter  bins  at  the  park  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  dead  pike,  which  has  been  stuffed  into  the  bin  overnight.  He  explained, 
‘Some  anglers  don’t  like  pike  because  they  take  other  fish;  so  if  they  catch  one,  they  knock  it  on 
the  head  and  chuck  it  in  the  bin.’  I  have  found  discarded  hooks  and  line  in  the  park,  and  the  local 
wildlife  group  is  called  out  so  regularly  to  attend  to  swans  with  hooks  embedded  in  their  throats 
that  the  local  council  has  given  them  their  own  key  to  the  vehicle  barriers.  When  I  complained  to 
the  fishing  club  about  the  dumped  pike  and  discarded  tackle,  they  blamed  the  former  on  deaths 
caused  by  the  local  council’s  use  of  plastic  netting  to  protect  newly  planted  reed-beds  and  the 
latter  on  ‘East  European  poachers’. 

Angling  is  still  portrayed  as  an  uncontroversial  activity  and  encouraged  as  a  way  of  keeping 
kids  away  from  anti-social  activities.  News  from  East  Anglia,  however,  illustrated  that  anglers  are 
becoming  less  jealous  of  that  reputation.  The  Eastern  Daily  Press  of  15  April  2009  reported  that 
anglers  are  complaining  about  otters,  by  far  Britain’s  most  favourite  wild  animals,  now  reviving  in 
numbers  since  becoming  a  protected  species  in  1978.  The  anglers  in  the  area  were  demanding 
that  the  government  (i.e.  tax  payers!)  provides  funds  to  erect  fences  to  stop  otters  eating  fish 
which  anglers  want  to  catch  for  sport.  One  fishing  writer,  Ian  Chillcott,  has  gone  further  and  is 
already  calling  for  a  cull  of  what  he  describes  as  these  ‘little  murdering  blighters’  and  Richard  Lee, 
editor  of  Angling  Times,  admitted  that  illegal  killing  of  otters  by  anglers  had  already  started. 

Placing  otters  in  Schedule  5,  the  highest  level  of  protection  in  the  Wildlife  and  Countryside 
Act  1981,  has  been  a  great  success.  But  now  a  new  danger  looms.  If  the  revival  of  otter  numbers 
continues.  Natural  England  (formerly  English  Nature),  is  duty  bound  to  inform  the  government 
that  this  highest  level  of  protection  may  no  longer  be  justified.  If  the  Conservative  Party  forms 
the  next  government,  its  leader  has  pledged  to  repeal  the  Hunting  Act  2004,  thus  not  only 
restoring  legality  to  the  hunting  of  foxes,  deer,  mink  and  hares  with  dogs,  but  also,  if  otters  are 
removed  from  Schedule  5,  the  freedom  to  hunt  otters  with  dogs. 

If  the  ban  on  hunting  mammals  with  dogs  is  lifted,  an  even  older  traditional  victim  may  be 
returned  to  the  list  of  hunt  victims.  On  29  May  2009,  the  Daily  Telegraph  reported  that  three 
families  of  beavers  from  Norway  were  being  released  in  Scotland  —  the  first  official 
reintroduction  of  the  mammal  in  Britain  since  it  was  exterminated  by  hunters  400  years  ago.  A 
cause  for  celebration?  Not  for  anglers!  Led  by  field  sports  enthusiast  Sir  Ian  Botham  and  former 
ITN  newsreader,  Fiona  Armstrong,  anglers  and  some  landowners  —  notably  Robin  Malcolm, 
chief  of  the  clan  MacCallum  who  describes  beavers  as  ‘destructive,  nocturnal  rats’  —  have 
condemned  the  reintroduction  scheme  formulated  by  the  Scottish  Wildlife  Trust,  the  Royal 
Zoological  Society  for  Scotland  and  the  Forestry  Commission,  as  ‘recklessly  irresponsible’.  The 
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critics  claim  that  the  beavers  could  ‘devastate  the  angling  industry’  despite  the  fact  that  beavers 
are  exclusively  herbivorous! 

David  Cameron  has  also  promised  farmers  that  a  Conservative  government  will  lift  the  36- 
year-old  protection  of  badgers,  despite  the  scientific  evidence  that  killing  badgers  will  not  resolve 
the  bovine  tuberculosis  problem  in  catde.  There  are  also  increasing  numbers  of  wild  boar  in 
some  parts  of  England,  which  at  the  present  can  be  shot,  but  upon  which  some  hunters  would 
love  to  unleash  the  hounds.  With  some  field  sports  enthusiasts  and  landowners  now  labelling 
otters,  beavers  and  wild  boar  as  well  as  foxes,  hares,  deer  and  mink  as  ‘pests’  and  ‘vermin’, 
Cameron’s  vision  of  ‘compassionate  conservatism’  could  instead  result  in  our  green  and  pleasant 
land  resembling  something  more  akin  to  an  arena  of  ‘medieval  barbarism’. 


John  Bryant  has  campaigned for  animal  rights  and  midlife  protection  for  four  decades  and  has  been  an  officer  of  the 
RSPCA,  League  Against  Cruel  Sports,  Animal  Aid  and  the  Feme  Animal  Sanctuary.  His  three  books  are 
Fettered  Kingdoms:  An  Examination  of  a  Changing  Ethic  (1982,  1990),  Animal  Sanctuary  (1999) 
and  Living  with  Urban  Wildlife  (2002).  He  now  operates  a  wildlife  consultancy,  helping  householders,  sports 
clubs,  developers,  local  authorities,  hospitals  and  schools  to  find  humane,  non-lethal  solutions  to  problems  with 
urban  wild  animals,  such  as  foxes,  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  pigeons  and  Canada  geese.  He  can  be  contacted  via 
Critical  Society. 
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Believing  is  (not)  Seeing,  Eating  is  Believing: 
The  hound  and  the  rough  beast 


Christine  Lewis 

This  article  examines  the  positivist  control,  denial,  fears,  belief  system  and  pathology  that  determine  if  and  how 
animals  and  animal  liberation  are  seen,  literally  and  metaphorically. 

I  can  barely  see  ’cause  my  head’s  in  the  way. 

David  Byrne,  ‘Life  is  Long’ 

The  path  to  animal  liberation  was  obstructed  by,  amongst  other  things,  the  conversion  into 
positivism  of  an  already  humanocentric  Enlightenment.  Popular  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
positivism’s  developmental  approach  —  society  passing  from  theological  to  metaphysical  to 
positive  (scientific)  stages  of  development  —  was  ‘compatible’  with  evolutionary  theory  and  its 
extension  to  human  society  in  the  competitive  shape  of  social  Darwinism.  Gathering  strength  in 
the  1920s,  it  aided  the  obscuration  of  Henry  S  Salt’s  (1892)  cooperative  evolutionary  kinship,1 
much  as  Pythagoras  was  overtaken  by  Aristotle,  St  Francis  by  Aquinas,  and  Montaigne  by 
Descartes  in  this  age-old  dialectical  ethicism.  It  also  informed  the  later  technocracy  (see  Roszak 
1970),  and  contemporary  animal  liberation  found  its  own  moral  progress  more  than  matched  by 
the  advent  of  genetic  engineering  and  the  ultra-commodification  of  animal  patenting. 

Control 

Positivism’s  scientistic  glorification  of  the  human,  its  reductionism,  love  of  system,  separation  of 
fact  and  value,  its  certainness  and  certainties,  are  all  recognisable  as  characteristic  of  the  ‘bloody 
culture’.2  Perhaps  most  pertinent  is  positivism’s  fear  of  what  it  sees  as  mental  anarchy,  and  its 
propensity  towards  controlling  and  taming,  in  the  same  way  that  natural-scientific  knowledge  has 
been  and  is  used  to  ‘tame  nature’.  Animal  liberation  ethics  challenge  not  only  ethical  relativism 
but  also  ethical  positivism  which  maintains  that  what  is,  is  not  merely  good  but  derives  validity 
from  having  been  established  by  authority  and  by  already  existing  decisions,  rather  than  through 
moral  consideration. 

This  formidable  science  underpins  and  sustains  speciesist  mythology.  That  which  seeks  to 
eternalise  animal-using  ‘reality’  is  confronted  by  a  movement  that  seeks  to  transform  it,  to 
demythify  it:  ‘revolution  announces  itself  openly  as  revolution  and  thereby  abolishes  myth’ 
(Barthes  1993:  146).  The  animal  liberation  process  would  seem  to  be  one  of  breaking  down  the 
‘good’,  the  falsely  obvious,  from  a  platform  of  revelation  (non-divine,  but  of  reason  and 
sympathy;  crudely,  an  eye-opener)  but  bloody  culture  denies  animal  liberation’s  material  and 
moral  counter-claims. 
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Denial 

Materially,  animal  liberation  cannot  be  beneficial;  it  cannot  be  progress.  Indeed,  perceived  more 
as  lowly  nature  than  lofty  culture,  it  is  a  threat  to  progress,  for  progress  is  measured  in  (animal- 
use  and  nature-conquering  paradigmatic)  science  terms,  where  animal  liberation  finds  it  difficult 
to  gain  purchase.  It  would  seem  that  the  very  notion  of  animal  liberation’s  cooperative,  problem¬ 
solving  potential  residing  in  non-animal  agriculture  and  science  can  barely  be  thought.  Animal 
exploitation  appears  as  an  imagination-limiting  addiction. 

Nor  can  animal  liberation  signal  an  advance  in  morals;  bloody  culture  maintains  dominance 
by  its  resistance  in  the  name  of  moral  economy,  silencing  or  downgrading  other  concern.  Animal 
liberation  has  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  the  triumph  of  culture  over  ‘nature’,  and  the  prevailing 
bloody  culture  itself  are,  after  all  the  high-minded  work,  not  only  questionable  but  ethically 
corrupt.  That  culture  should  be  regarded  as  not  really  civilised  is  perhaps  the  biggest  affront  to 
human  integrity.  Whereas  pluralism  looks  for  compromise,  there  is  perceived  to  be  litde  or  none 
of  it  in  unredefined  animal  liberation,3  which  is  denied  its  own  legitimate  outrage.  What  can  it  be 
angry  about?  Everything  is  under  control. 

Is  this  a  matter  of  animal  liberation’s  claims  being  depoliticised,  reduced  by  the  orthodox  to 
tactics,  or  to  taste  and  ‘choice’,  but  most  especially  to  a  version  of  competing  civilities,  which  can 
be  seen  as  authentic  only  in  terms  of  normative  welfare?  Does  the  challenge  of  animal  liberation 
induce  shame,  fear,  anxiety  and  affront,  major  factors  of  the  bloody  culture  in  the  Eliasian 
civilising  process  (Elias  1994)  where  humans  shed  their  animality?4  Bloody  culture  appears  to 
recoil  from  the  animal  of  animal  liberation.  The  latter’s  anomalous  character  tends  to  attract 
opinions  of  it  not  being  a  serious  social  movement,  merely  a  form  of  collective  behaviour,  a 
craze,  a  cult;  or  as  an  ideology,  lest  the  status  quo  be  revealed  as  one  (see  Blaxter  2009  on 
ideology  and  media).  The  massive  structural  violence  against  animals  is  tacitly  approved  (except 
for  its  excesses)  and  outrage  voiced  instead  at  animal  liberation’s  individual  or  small-group 
‘violence’  (see,  e.g.,  Karim  1997:  176),  as  demonstrated  for  instance  by  the  media’s  field  day  at  the 
imprisonment  of  SHAC  activists  in  January  2009.  Thus  having  established  the  superiority  of  their 
claim  to  necessary5  violence  the  orthodox  retain  the  decent,  moral  high  ground.  This  civilising 
process  would  appear  to  be  the  triumph  of  form  over  content;  a  cover,  mirroring  the  invisibility 
of  animals  and  their  suffering.6 

Fear 

Represented  as  an  extreme,  thus  being  employed  to  validate  the  sensible  centre,  animal  liberation 
is  excessive  in  both  directions:  backwards  in  ‘anti-science’,  ‘anti-progress’  mode  and  forwards  in 
value-oriented,  Other-liberation  mode;  an  Other  liberation  too  far.  It  is  by  turns  or  at  once 
irrational  and  over-rational. 
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Other  Others  have  been  recognised  as  human,  and  this  begins  the  rehabilitation  (whilst  also 
constituting  an  obstacle  to  animal  liberation’s  inclusion  in  a  credible  interlocking-oppressions 
approach).  But  we1  have  more  invested  in  the  human/nonhuman  binary  and  its  perceived, 
imagined  or  constructed  differences  that  animal  liberation,  in  its  recognition  of  similitude,8  seeks 
to  do  away  with.  As  old  certainties  break  down,  it  is  a  comfort  that  we,  all  classes,  all  races  and 
genders,  have  a  unifying  ideology  and  a  closed  universal  sign  system  in  speciesism,  despite  its 
local  accents  (even  though  the  falsity  of  the  comfort  is  glossed  over  by,  for  instance,  perpetuating 
the  myth  that  anti-vivisection  is  a  minority  interest9).  End-of-ideology/history  theses  from  Bell 
(1960)  through  Fukuyama  (1990)  and  beyond  —  though  not  exacdy  with  this  intention  —  serve  not 
merely  to  hide  the  existence  of  this  unifying  ideology  of  oppression  in  which  even  most  victims 
of  other  now-outlawed  oppressions  are  enthusiastically  complicit,  but  also  to  erase  the  notion  of 
welfarism-speciesism  as  an  imaginary  resolution  of  real  contradictions,  and  to  render  absurd  the 
attack  upon  it.  The  species  barrier  remains  the  ultimate  and  universal  article  of  faith  in  the  state 
religion.  Rites/ rights  of  passage  go  off  the  map  at  this  point. 

However,  that  something  else  is  both  operating  on  the  map  and  hinting  at  something  more  off 
it  is  disorienting.  Animal  liberation  is  a  threat  to  orthodox  understandings  of  cognitive  and 
cultural  order,  to  a  civilisation  founded  on  animals  and  to  a  society  that  loves  animals  but  will  not 
get  off  their  backs. 

We  referred  earlier  to  Elias’s  civilising  process  relating  to  bloody  culture,  and  we  can  apply 
one  of  his  central  notions  here  —  the  question  of  sociogenic  fears  (Elias  1994:  xiii)  —  to  what  the 
challenge  of  animal  liberation  means  to  it.  We  cannot  determine  exactly  and  completely  what 
fears  are  constitutive  and  which  relate  to  the  social  function  of  animal  use,  but  we  can  suggest 
they  include  those  associated  with: 

•  functionalist  collective  conscience,  order  and  social  solidarity  breaking  down  —  a  more 
generalised  subversion; 

•  the  Freudian  aspect,  wherein  if  the  culture  of  violence  towards  other  animals  (real  and 
symbolic)  constitutes  a  scapegoating  sublimation  of  aggressive  desire,  perhaps  animal  liberation  is 
a  ‘repression’  too  far.  With  this  ‘acceptable’  oudet  for  collective  societal  aggression  closed  off, 
human  society  may  become  more  violent  or  miserable; 

•  the  loss  of  the  animal-use/ cruelty  legitimiser:  the  ‘livestock’  industry; 

•  the  forced  recognition  and  confession  of  guilt,  if  speciesism  is  the  self-hatred  of  the  bully,  and 
welfarism  the  bad  conscience  of  the  parasite,  as  Watson  (1944)  suggested. 

The  challenge  may  also  upset  property  owners,  most  human  rights  campaigners,  power  seekers, 
Panglossians,  libertarians,  status  seekers  (where  success  and  reactionary  rebellion  are  still  signalled 
and  measured  in  terms  of  animal  products),  with  conservatism  (fearing  the  ‘tyranny  of  the 
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enlightened’)  and  liberalism  (fearing  ‘absolutism’)  both  shuddering  at  animal  liberation’s  ‘excesses’ 
of  freedom  and  (irrationality  (leaving  aside  fears  that  are  more  specific  to  individuals’  personal 
relations;  see  also  Bartlett  2002).  And  what  of  the  work  ethic  if  animals  are  not  to  be  pressed  into 
service?10 

Do  animal  liberationists  threaten  regression  to  the  animal  from  which  the  civilised  have 
striven  to  be  free?  If  the  liberation  is  to  become  a  reality,  what  then  of  bloody  culture’s  bearings? 
The  combination  spells  chaos.  We  could  suggest,  then,  that  at  worst  —  and  conjuring  up  images 
of  Yeats’s  ‘rough  beast’  —  animal  liberation  threatens  to  make 

Things  fall  apart;  the  centre  cannot  hold; 

Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world 
. . .  Surely  some  revelation  is  at  hand. 

The  revelation  is  dimly  perceived  and  recoiled  from,  for  it 

Troubles  my  sight:  somewhere  in  the  sands  of  the  desert 
A  shape  with  lion  body  and  the  head  of  a  man, 

A  gaze  blank  and  pitiless  as  the  sun, 

Is  moving  its  slow  thighs  ...  (Yeats  1970). 11 

It’s  not  just  the  animal  liberation  creature  that’s  fearsome,  but  also  the  orderless,  structureless, 
cultureless  desert  on  the  edge  of  bloody  culture  whence  it  seems  to  come.12  These  real  or 
fabricated  fears  have  consequences  for  animal  liberation  which,  not  regarding  itself  as  a  threat  to 
society  at  all,  quite  the  reverse,  is  more  of  a  secular  Hound  of  Heaven  (Thompson  1972):13  the 
love,  the  beneficence,  the  revelation,  the  salvation  that  pursues  us  even  when  we  seek  to  flee 
from  it  and  to  which  we  ultimately  submit,  having  seen  through  our  misplaced  fear.  Except  that, 
instead  of  fleeing  from  it,  the  orthodox  seem  to  capture  it  as  if  it  were  the  rough  beast,  to  be  put 
on  show  occasionally  as  a  warning.  Animal  liberation  treated  like  an  animal  (and  see  Baker  1993: 
202). 

Seeing  and  eating/Pathology  of  the  norm 

For  the  bloody-culture  orthodox  in  relation  to  other  animals,  believing  is  seeing:  sight  and  what  is 
seen  —  or  not  seen  —  are  determined  by  a  humanocentric  belief  system.  It  operates  what  Robert 
M  Pirsig  called  a  static  filter  that  filters  out  facts,  opinions  and  beliefs  that  don’t  fit  the  pattern, 
and  this  operates  too  at  the  individual  level,  unconsciously,  unthinkingly  and  often  against 
instinct. 

His  character  Phaedrus  was  sailing  a  yacht  to  a  harbour  he  thought  was  some  20  miles  south 
of  Cleveland.  Using  his  chart  to  navigate  the  concrete  dividing  walls,  harbour  buoys  and  other 
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markers  until  he  found  the  yacht  basin,  he  then  tied  up  at  berth  and  went  to  sleep.  When  he 
woke  up  he  asked  someone  how  far  it  was  to  Cleveland,  only  to  be  told  that  he  was  in  Cleveland: 


He  couldn’t  believe  it.  The  chart  said  he  was  in  a  harbor  miles  from  Cleveland. 

Then  he  remembered  the  little  ‘discrepancies’  he  had  seen  on  the  chart  when  he  came  in. 
When  a  buoy  had  a  ‘wrong’  number  on  it  he  presumed  it  had  been  changed  since  the  chart 
was  made.  When  a  certain  wall  appeared  that  was  not  shown,  he  assumed  it  had  been  built 
recently  or  maybe  he  hadn’t  come  to  it  yet  and  he  wasn’t  quite  where  he  thought  he  was.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  think  he  was  in  a  whole  different  harbor! 

It  was  a  parable  for  students  of  scientific  objectivity.  Wherever  the  chart  disagreed  with  his 
observations  he  rejected  the  observation  and  followed  the  chart.  Because  of  what  his  mind  thought 
it  knew,  it  had  built  up  a  static  filter,  an  immune  system,  that  was  shutting  out  all  information 
that  did  not  fit.  Seeing  is  not  believing.  Believing  is  seeing  (Pirsig  1991:  343,  original 
emphases). 

Animal  liberation  is  filtered  out  by  the  same  general  process.  But  it  is  a  process,  a  system,  which 
is  not  complete  without  being  bolstered  by  the  idea  that,  even  then,  seeing  is  deceiving;  it’s  eating 
that’s  believing.  Simone  Weil  suggested  that,  ‘eating  and  looking  are  two  different  operations  . . . 
it  may  be  that  vice,  depravity,  and  crime  are  nearly  always,  or  perhaps  always,  attempts  to  eat 
what  we  should  only  look  at’  (quoted  in  Berry  1979:  81).  Bloody  culture  confuses  the  acts  of 
eating  and  looking;  it  can’t  see  animals  unless  it  is  eating  them,  or  vivisecting  them,  caging  them, 
and  so  on,  acts  which  are  never  quite  enough  to  overcome  the  ambiguity  of  the  symbol  which, 
nevertheless,  is  just  enough  to  guarantee  animals’  invisibility  as  entities  in  their  own  individual 
right,  as  their  own  ends.  So  goes  the  perpetual  holocaust,  excused  and  sustained  by  the  collective 
urban  delusion  that  the  lambs  ‘gambolling’  in  death-row  fields  are  always  the  same  Lambs.14 

Society  in  general  favours  symbols  and  tropes  over  the  literal  in  talk  and  thought  about  the 
animals  it  uses  (and  see,  e.g.,  Adams  1990:  74).  If,  psychoanalytically,  symbols  are  an  act  or  object 
representing  a  repressed  desire,  in  the  case  of  animals  the  human  desire  is  not  repressed.  But  this 
is  not  the  full  story.  The  use  of  symbol  covers  not  just  other  animals  but  also  the  gaps  in 
orthodox  knowledge  of  what  or  who  they  are.  Whereas  animal  liberation  has  a  negative 
capability15  —  admitting  at  various  points  and  happy  to  live  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not  exactly  sure 
about  who  or  what  all  animals  are;  it  knows  ‘enough’  —  orthodox  positivism  must  maintain  the 
illusion  that  all  is  known  or  can  and  should  be  known,  for  certain.16  Hence  the  fake  strength  of 
the  symbol  and  the  cipher  status  of  animals.  Bloody  culture’s  seeing  capability  is  based  on  eating 
(etc)  those  whom,  according  to  animal  liberation,  we  should  only  look  at.  The  whole  revelatory 
scheme  of  the  animal  liberation  movement  seems  to  be  dedicated  to  this  alternative:  ‘seeing’  is 
both  means  and  end. 

Liberationists  may  well  have  a  clearer  sight,  not  so  much  of  the  ‘truth’  or  ‘reality’  of  other 
animals  from  a  position  of  situated  knowledge  (more  a  clearing  away  of  the  ‘shams  and  fictions’ 
of  animal  use  and  the  morally  insignificant  aspects  of  animal  difference),  but  a  vision  of  a 
superior  relationship  with  other  animals  based  on  common  knowledge;  that  the  present 
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relationship  is  not  fixed,  or  is  fixed  only  arbitrarily  and  temporarily.  Yet  there  is  a  problem  here 
which  links  bloody-culture  incomprehension  to  the  movement’s  revelation  of  alternative  value.  If 
we  take  the  works  of  Gompertz  (1824),  Salt  (1892),  Moore  (1906),  Watson  (1944),  Cross  (1951)  — 
all  these  largely  or  entirely  before  the  era  of  factory  farming  —  Singer  (1975),  Clark  (1977),  Regan 
(1983),  Adams  (1990),  Linzey  (1994),  Francione  (1999)  and  further  works  by  these  and  many 
others  together  as  the  (albeit  typically  polysemic)  ‘bible  of  animal  rights’,  we  can  draw 
comparison  with  Althusser’s  comments  on  Marx’s  Capital,  the  ‘bible’  of  the  International 
Workers  Movement.  Althusser’s  point  here  was  that  whereas  the  workers  ‘understood’  Capital 
easily  because  it  spoke  of  the  everyday  reality  of  the  exploitation  they  suffered  under  the  capitalist 
system,  the  intellectual  specialists  had  trouble  ‘understanding’  it: 

...  they  do  not  suspect,  they  cannot  suspect  the  extraordinary  power  and  variety  of  the 
ideological  grip  . . .  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  criticize  for  themselves  the  illusions  in  which 
they  live  and  to  whose  maintenance  they  contribute,  because  they  are  literally  blinded  by  them 
(Althusser  1971:  72—3). 

The  most  influential  works  are  often  those  which  speak  to  our  condition,  telling  us  what  we 
already  ‘know’  or  feel  or  see  but  which  we  have,  or  have  had,  suppressed;  those  which 
defamiliarise,  make  the  taken-for-granted  appear  new,  seen  again  or  for  the  first  time,  enabling 
the  reappraisal  and  transformation,  strengthening  confidence  in  the  ‘unfamiliar’.  The  proto- 
liberationist’s  ready  identification  with  other  animals  and  their  condition  enables  easy 
understanding  and  agreement  with  the  liberation  canon;  for  others  an  incomprehension  which, 
though  the  ‘war’  against  animals  is  long  finished  (?;  see  Clark  1977  and  Mason  1997),  leads  to  the 
vicious  circle  of  continued  animal  use  (animals  as  PoW  slaves),  the  fantasy  of  satisfactory 
relations  and  the  incapacity  for  innovative  thought.  Suffused  in  perceptions  of  animal  liberation’s 
material  and  moral  ‘impossibilities’  is  the  suppression  of  sympathetic  identification  with  other 
animals’  experience,  and  of  the  practical,  justice-driven  Gompertzian  imagination  of  what  society 
and  civilisation  are  capable  of  without  resorting  to  animal  use  and  being  blinded  and  enslaved  by 
it.17  This  relates  to  social  and  cultural  vision,  and  indeed  to  the  pathology  of  the  norm.  Shaw’s 
comments  on  his  own  ‘sight’  are  instructive: 


I  got  a  clue  to  my  real  condition  from  a  friend  of  mine,  a  physician  who  had  devoted  himself 
to  ophthalmic  surgery.  He  tested  my  eyesight  one  evening,  and  informed  me  that  it  was  quite 
uninteresting  to  him  because  it  was  normal.  I  naturally  took  this  to  mean  that  it  was  like 
everybody  else’s;  but  he  rejected  this  construction  as  paradoxical,  and  hastened  to  explain  to 
me  that  I  was  an  exceptional  and  highly  fortunate  person  optically,  normal  sight  conferring 
the  power  of  seeing  things  accurately,  and  being  enjoyed  by  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
population,  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent  being  abnormal.  I  immediately  perceived  the 
explanation  of  my  want  of  success  ...  My  mind’s  eye,  like  my  body’s,  was  ‘normal’:  it  saw 
things  differently  from  other  people’s  eyes,  and  saw  them  better  (Shaw  1946:  vi). 
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The  problem  for  animal  liberation  lies  in  that  hitherto  want  of  success  (though  Shaw’s  own  was 
to  come),  in  the  possibility  of  only  a  limited  number  of  people  ever  being  predisposed  to 
enlightenment,  unless  there  is  a  universal  ‘normal’  sight  of  the  mind’s  eye  which  exists,  can  be 
restored  or,  in  an  alternative  scheme,  created.  And  that  restoration  or  creation  would  seem  to 
depend  greatly  on  the  orthodox  belief  system  determining  that  the  normative  imperfect  sight  not 
only  sees  other  animals  as  little  more  than  symbolic  and  material  resources,  if  it  sees  them  at  all, 
but  mistakes  the  Hound  for  the  rough  beast. 


Notes 

1  Also  perhaps  contributed  to  the  demise  of  Salt’s  Humanitarian  League  and  the  fragmentation  of 
comprehensive  social  progress  into  single  issues,  a  process  possibly  begun  earlier  in  the  19th  century  with 
science  and  technology  becoming  so  vast  that  general  separation  rather  than  combination  became 
inevitable  (see  Fox  2009). 

2  A  term  borrowed  from  Klaus  Eder  (1996),  used  here  to  characterise  animal-using  culture. 

3  Compromise  links  with  incomprehension  (both  an  exclusion  and  a  lack  of  understanding).  There  is 
always  room  on  letters  pages  for  correspondents  complaining  that  whilst  they  are  willing  to  cater  for  their 
vegetarian/ vegan  guests,  their  (intolerant  and  impolite)  vegetarian/vegan  hosts  are  not  prepared  to  serve 
them  ‘meat’. 

4  Elias’s  process  deals  with  the  post-medieval  shift  from  ‘natural’  social  hierarchy,  matter-of-factness  and 
non-embarrassment  to  the  greater  civility  of  semi-urban  courts;  from  status  gained  through  violence  to  the 
state  monopoly  on  violence  and  the  codification  of  conflict.  What  emerge  are  corresponding  changes  in 
manners.  Elias  traces  the  repression  and  control  of  the  affect  structures  of  humans  and  society  wherein 
‘people,  in  the  course  of  the  civilising  process,  seek  to  suppress  in  themselves  every  characteristic  that  they 
feel  to  be  “animal”.  They  likewise  suppress  such  characteristics  in  their  food’  (Elias  1994:  98).  What 
compromises  this  theory  is  the  violence  and  brutality  of  modern  bloody  societies,  not  least  towards  other 
animals,  and  the  heavy  promotion  of  undisguised  animal  products. 

5  The  orthodox,  ubiquitous  use  of  ‘necessary’  (e.g.  necessary  suffering)  and  ‘balance’  (e.g.  achieve  a  balance 
of  animal  suffering  and  human  need  for  medical  cures)  are  both  question-begging,  in  that  balance, 
necessity  and  making  animals  suffer  are  all  pre-defined  and  assumed,  as  is  the  legitimacy  of  animal  use.  It 
stealthily  locates  all  following  debate  on  a  merely  ontological  level  (see  Adams  1994:  179-98). 

6  One  is  reminded  of  television  programmes  celebrating  American  movies’  reconstruction  of  the  West  that 
fail  to  register  the  cruelties  of  such  films  in  terms  of  horse  tripping,  horse  tipping,  rodeos,  etc  (officially 
illegal  in  the  UK).  Moreover,  there  is  a  world  of  unacknowledged  animal  insignificance/invisibility  as  pets 
disappear  from  Hollywood  narratives  mid-film/programme.  One  minute  a  character  has  a  ‘companion 
animal’,  the  next  the  character  is  off  to  New  York  (without  him/her)  or  out  to  work  for  16  hours  a  day 
(and  on  returning  home  does  not  even  greet,  feed  or  take  them  for  a  walk). 

7  The  ubiquitous  journalistic  ‘we’  (‘we  like  to  ...’;  ‘we  do  ...’;  ‘we  are  ...’,  etc.)  is  not  assumptive  so  much 
as  phatic  and  exclusive.  ‘We’  equals  the  tribe,  ‘we’  normal  people. 

8  The  movement’s  theses  on  human— nonhuman  similitude  and/or  difference  are  more  of  an  engagement 
with  bloody-culture  preoccupations  than  with  its  own.  This  is  not  an  either— or.  Animal  liberation  seems 
untroubled  by  the  need  for  the  security  and  exclusions  of  animal  taxonomies.  And  see  note  16. 

9  See,  e.g.,  http:/ / www.politics.co.uk/ opinion-formers/ press-releases/ animal- welfare/buav-meps-urged- 

to-listen-to-their-constituents-after-poll-shows-overwhelming-public-support-for-major-bans-on-animal- 
testing-$l  275777f364615.htm;  http:/ /www.misterpoll.com/polls/152439/results; 

http:  /  /  www.irishhealth.com/ poll.html?pollid=266; 

http:/ / newsvote.bbc.co.uk/  cbbcnews/hi/ newsid_4570000/ newsid_4579600/ 4579691  .stm?dynamic_vote 
=ON#vote_4579691x  for  contrary  information. 
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10  Even  wild  animals  have  to  earn  their  keep  as  tourist  attractions,  television  stars  and  trophies. 

11  The  rough  beast  is  an  ambiguous  image.  Yeats  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  negative-positive  threat  to 
the  aristocratic  class  he  favoured  and/or  as  a  judgement  on  all  that  is  regarded  as  civilised.  Either  way  it 
works  for  animal  liberation  as  a  perceived  subversion  of  constructed  privileged  norms. 

12  More  real  perhaps  in  the  mind  of  those  who  wishfully  agree  with  Tester  (1991)  that  Salt  ‘invented’ 
animal  rights  in  the  19th  century.  Perhaps  he  did. 

13  Francis  Thompson’s  182-line  mystical/religious  poem  (1917).  It  is  also  the  source  of  the  phrase,  ‘[with 
all]  deliberate  speed’,  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  II,  the  remedy  phase  of  the  famous  decision  on 
school  desegregation;  its  application  by  animal  liberationists  would  not  be  inappropriate. 

14  This  delusion  may  have  been  altered  to  some  extent  by  television’s  recent  slaughter  fanaticism  (see 
Blaxter  2009/10)  though  this  has  probably  done  animals  in  general  few  favours,  the  TV-favourite  host 
tipping  the  balance  by  enthusiastically  tucking  into  the  programme’s  product.  The  ‘people  should  know 
where  their  food  comes  from’  line  is  less  about  education  and  information  than  about  legitimization. 
Animal-using  denial  and  fantasy  are  also  belied  by  signs  reading  ‘Caution.  Free  range  children  playing’;  free 
range? 

15  A  term  coined  by  John  Keats,  who  defined  it  as  ‘when  a  man  is  capable  of  being  in  uncertainties, 
mysteries,  doubts  without  any  irritable  reaching  after  fact  and  reason’  (quoted  in  Barry  1995:  25).  Barry 
refers  to  it  as  a  privileging  of  the  unconscious,  the  silent  working  of  the  mind  erupting  into  the  spirit  or  the 
consciousness.  In  our  scheme  we  could  say  it  was  the  return  of  the  repressed  blood/err  culture. 

16  Tester  (1991)  is  a  classic  worry  about  this. 

17  Asked  ‘How  can  man  do  without  the  aid  of  horses?’,  Gompertz’s  reply  is,  ‘That  is  his  business  to  find 
out’,  perhaps  a  typical  response  from  one  famed  also  for  a  catalogue  of  technological  inventions.  He  goes 
on:  ‘It  is  true  that  we  have  adopted  the  method  of  employing  horses  to  perform  our  labour,  by  which  we 
have  most  probably  only  chosen  one  method  out  of  a  great  many,  and  we  have  remained  contented  with  it 
. . .  What  causes  you  to  think  the  services  of  horses  so  important  to  man  is,  that  you  take  things  as  they  are; 
horses  being  used  ...’  (Gompertz  1824:  122-5). 
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Asperger  Syndrome:  A  modern  horror  story:  part  one 

Alan  Hart 

Asperger  syndrome  is  an  autism  spectrum  disorder,  and  people  with  it  therefore  show  significant 
difficulties  in  social  interaction,  along  with  restricted  and  repetitive  patterns  of  behavior  and  interests.  It 
differs  from  other  autism  spectrum  disorders  by  its  relative  preservation  of  linguistic  and  cognitive 
development.  Although  not  required  for  diagnosis,  physical  clumsiness  and  atypical  use  of  language  are 
frequently  reported. 1 

As  soon  as  we  meet  a  person  we  make  judgements  about  them.  From  their  facial  expression,  tone  of 
voice  and  body  language  we  can  usually  tell  whether  they  are  happy,  angry  or  sad  and  respond 
accordingly.  People  with  Asperger  syndrome  find  it  harder  to  read  the  signals  that  most  of  us  take  for 
granted.  This  means  they  find  it  more  difficult  to  communicate  and  interact  with  others,  which  can  lead 
to  high  levels  of  anxiety  and  confusion.2 

Though  described  by  Austrian  Hans  Asperger  in  1944,  the  condition  was  little  known  to  the  public 
until  the  first  decade  of  the  21st  century.  The  clinical  description  only  hints  at  the  difficulties  faced  by 
sufferers  and  their  carers.  The  following  account  (categorised  for  clarity)  illustrates  merely  a  few  of  the 
often  nightmare  struggles  of  Asperger  sufferer  Claire  Hart  and  her  immediate  family. 

Claire’s  early  school  years 

Claire  had  problems  at  infant  and  junior  school  —  finding  other  children  a  source  of  ridicule  and 
playground  humiliation  (sourced  from  Claire  some  years  later).  Sadly,  teachers  did  not  pass  on  their 
observations  to  us,  her  parents.  Her  younger  sister  Ann  had  no  such  difficulties,  exhibiting  leadership 
qualities  and  having  largely  harmonious  experiences  with  her  peer  group.  In  a  school  report  a  veteran 
teacher  referred  to  Claire  as  ‘a  strange  child’. 

Claire,  though  intelligent  and  early  to  start  reading  and  writing,  was  physically  clumsy  (poor 
coordination)  and  possessed  an  oddity  of  standing  upright  and  walking  posture  —  a  sort  of  forward 
leaning  with  arms  hanging  loosely  down  (almost  chimpanzee-like)  —  which  gave  her  fellow  pupils  much 
amusement.  Despite  attending  a  child  psychiatric  clinic  for  several  years,  and  massive  emotional  support 
from  her  parents,  Claire  remained  without  a  diagnosis  for  her  condition. 

Claire’s  later  school  years 

The  move  to  comprehensive  school  brought  misery  and  social  alienation.  Though  doing  well  enough  in 
her  subject  areas,  Claire  would  arrive  deliberately  late  in  the  morning  to  avoid  the  trauma  of  assembly  and 
skip  school  meals  for  the  same  reason.  Teachers  did  notice  this  but,  again,  sadly  did  not  inform  us  until  a 
crisis  situation  arose.  At  the  age  of  15,  Claire  had  had  enough  and  refused  to  attend  school.  A  sustained 
effort  by  —  the  now  alerted,  but  only  to  the  school  attendance  problem  —  social  services  to  coax  her  back 
to  school  failed.  The  clinic  appointments  continued  without  a  diagnosis. 
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Claire  and  the  family 

Age  3-6 

Apart  from  possessing  a  rather  short  temper;  greeting  other  children  and  pets  with  lengthy  hugs  (pets 
were  not  keen  —  dogs  would  growl  and  cats  would  scratch;  children  would  pull  away  alarmed);  and  being 
obsessed  with  laying  out  toys  and  dolls  in  precise  patterns  (anyone  moving  a  single  doll  or  toy  would 
provoke  a  massive  tantrum),  Claire  appeared  relatively  normal. 

Age  7—10 

Claire  became  rather  withdrawn  and  avoided  her  peers,  though  being  very  outgoing  and  affectionate 
(lengthy,  fierce  hugs)  with  much  younger  children;  though  the  latter  were  often  keen  to  ‘escape’  and  keep 
their  distance.  Claire  would  sometimes  slap  a  toddler  or  pet  that  failed  to  respond  positively  to  her 
affections. 

Age  11-16 

Disputes  between  Claire  and  Ann  (sharing  a  bedroom  in  our  small  terraced  home)  became  frequent; 
generally  territorial,  though  with  a  difference:  Claire  would  become  hysterical  and  angry  if  Ann  moved 
near  her  bed  or  placed  anything  (however  small)  upon  it.  The  duvet  and  pillow  were  carefully  arranged  by 
Claire,  and  if  Ann,  Mum  or  Dad  dared  to  disturb  the  bedding  Claire  would,  at  the  least,  screech,  and  at 
worst  physically  attack  the  ‘intruder’.’  She,  even  if  distressed,  did  not  respond  to  or  gain  relief  from 
physical  or  verbal  comforting. 

The  move  to  a  larger  home  (with  a  bedroom  to  herself)  only  made  matters  worse.  Each  day  Claire 
would  verbally  abuse  the  rest  of  the  family  —  especially  her  mother,  Joan.  On  really  bad  days  (two  out  of 
seven)  Claire  would  either  bite,  or  scratch  or  pummel  (or  any  combination  of  the  three)  Joan  or  me  if  we 
tried  to  impose  order  or  failed  to  immediately  respond  to  her  obsessions/ demands;  at  no  point  did  Claire 
appear  to  understand  the  anguish  she  was  causing.  Ann  was  mostly  spared,  though  her  time  would  come. 
Budgie  the  family  dog  learned  that  keeping  a  low  profile  was  not  enough;  Claire  (perhaps  seeking  an 
uncomplicated  friendship  —  albeit  with  an  ageing  pet)  would  lift  him  out  of  his  basket  and  hug  him  so 
tightly  that  he’d  be  forced  to  growl  and  wriggle  free.  Even  now,  Claire  would  still  sometimes  respond  to 
Budgie’s  attempted  escape  by  slapping  his  ribs.  She  was  unable  to  moderate  such  behaviours.  The  hardest 
of  all  to  bear  was  Claire’s  extended  (sometimes  nightlong)  wracking  bouts  of  sobbing  self-pity. 

I’m  not  religious,  but  Joan  is.  I’d  ask  her  ‘Why  would  a  caring  deity  put  an  innocent  child  through  this 
torment?’  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  throughout  ‘the  troubles’  Claire  was  always  treated  with  kindness 
and  respect  by  other  family  members. 

Age  1 1—26  Claire  and  the  law,  part  1 

The  police  were  called  out  on  several  occasions.  On  the  first  visit  (after  Claire  had  punched  Joan  and  — 
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because  I  rescued  her  —  deeply  scratched  my  forearms  till  blood  flowed)  a  young  policeman,  grasping  a 
can  of  Mace,  cautiously  climbed  the  stairs  to  Claire’s  room,  where  she  had  fled  when  I’d  dialled  999.  I 
asked  him  not  to  use  Mace  as  Claire  was  not  in  her  right  mind,  so,  after  delivering  a  stern  lecture  —  silently 
received,  with  bowed  head  —  he  left.  On  the  second  visit  (in  worse  circumstances)  two  police  constables 
took  Claire  to  the  nearest  psychiatric  unit,  where  she  remained  for  two  days.  On  subsequent  visits  the 
police  —  understandably,  as  Claire  was  demonstrably  insane  —  flady  refused  to  remove  her  from  the  family 
home. 

After  a  particularly  dire  incident  —  which  left  Ann,  Joan,  me  and  Claire  herself  injured  to  varying 
degrees  —  I  phoned  the  family  doctor  and  begged  him  to  assist  in  sectioning  Claire.  He  refused,  and  when 
I  told  him  I  would  just  have  to  call  the  police,  said,  “You  absolutely  must  not  do  so!  She  is  vulnerable.’  We 
did.  . . .  After  Claire’s  customary  lecture  from  a  police  officer,  the  family  was  left  to  cope  again. 

Claire  and  ‘care-in-the-community’ 

In  2003  Claire,  aged  19,  insisted  on  moving  to  a  flat  on  a  nearby  hoody-infested  housing  estate.  We  knew 
she  really  shouldn’t  be  living  alone,  but  were  so  traumatised  by  years  of  daily  abuse  (and  in  the  absence  of 
social  services  support  at  that  time)  that,  to  our  shame,  we  let  her  go. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  the  locals  became  aware  of  Claire’s  vulnerability.  A  pervert  lured  her  to  a  field 
and  tried  to  sodomise  her;  children  would  follow  her  and  jeer  from  a  safe  distance;  late  at  night  youths 
hammered  on  her  front  door  and  banged  on  her  windows;  a  female  neighbour,  asked  in  by  a  lonely  Claire 
for  a  cup  of  tea,  stole  her  mobile  phone  and  purse;  another  borrowed  £30  and  —  a  fortnight  later  —  got 
nasty  with  Claire  when  she  asked  for  repayment.  During  Claire’s  spell  of  independent  living  she  refused 
assistance  and  would  allow  only  infrequent  visits  to  her  home. 

End  of part  one 3 


Notes 

1  http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Asperger_syndrome  (accessed  11  February  2010). 

2  National  Autistic  Society,  Asperger  syndrome:  what  is  it?  http://www.nas.org.uk/ asperger  (accessed  1 1  February 

2010). 

3  Part  two  will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  Critical  Society. 
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Brutalism— Sentimentalism  and  the  ‘sanity  of  temperament’: 
Cognitive  and  cultural  dissonance 

Barry  Kew 

I’m  a  stranger  here  in  a  strange  land 
But  I  know  this  is  where  I  belong. 

Bob  Dylan,  ‘Red  River  Shore’ 

On  his  website,  law  professor  Gary  Francione  refers  to  ‘our  cognitive  confusion  —  our  “moral 
schizophrenia”  —  when  it  comes  to  [the]  deluded  way  in  which  we  humans  think  about  the  moral 
status  of  nonhuman  animals’.  He  cites  how  entertainer  Ellen  Degeneres  sobbed  on  US  television 
about  a  dog  she  adopted  and  gave  away,  while  promoting  a  dead-animal  luncheon  menu  on  her 
own  website.1  (See  also  Francione  1999  where  the  ‘moral  schizophrenia’  notion  is  developed.) 
Further  rough  guides  to  this  phenomenon  are  all  around  us:  a  mother  and  child  express  their 
relief  on  finding  that  one  of  their  kittens  survived  a  spin-drier  ordeal,  cuddling  the  kittens  while 
sat  on  the  ten-a-penny  leather  sofa;  regarding  a  greyhound  abandoned  after  a  racing  ‘career’, 
Greyhound  Rescue  claim  in  a  more  conscious  manner  that  people  have  to  realise  that 
‘greyhounds  aren’t  livestock’.2 

Such  examples  may  smack  more  of  eating  your  animal  and  having  it,  or  lack  an  ‘only  connect’ 
imperative,  or  are  ‘bipolar’  rather  than  schizophrenic,  but  it’s  perhaps  best  to  label  it  ambivalence 
(a  sometime  aspect  of  schizophrenia),  even  if  this  lacks  the  shock  power  of  medical  terminology.3 
Later,  though,  we  shall  explore  the  usefulness  of  cognitive  dissonance  theory  in  understanding 
this  ‘psychopathology’,  and  then  the  cultural  dissonance  that  may  be  a  function  of  successful 
cognitive  adjustment.  But  first  we  need  to  look  more  closely  at  the  nature  of  this  ambivalence  in 
terms  of  society’s  brutalist—  sentimentalist  condition. 

Brutalism— sentimentalism 

Brutalism  and  sentimentalism  can  be  considered  opposites,  though  they  do  not  constitute  a 
binary  in  the  classic  sense,  i.e.  organised  into  a  hierarchy,  as  neither  is  claimed  as  superior  to  the 
other  except  perhaps  by  tacit  brutalists  who  wish  to  denigrate  and  set  themselves  above  ‘female’ 
sentimentalists.  And  men  may  be  accused  of  brutalism  by  ‘sentimental’  women  —  all  in 
stereotypical  terms,  of  course.  In  the  sense  of  brutalism— sentimentalism  used  in  this  article, 
however,  they  are  rather  the  poles  of  a  societal  continuum,  somewhere  along  which  the  orthodox 
are  placed,  each  individual  more  or  less  both  brutalist  and  sentimentalist,  i.e.  ambivalent  in  their 
attitudes  and  behaviours  towards  other  animals. 

The  orthodox  ignore  or  fail  to  recognise  their  own  brutalist— sentimentalist  condition, 
castigating  those  amongst  them  (who  fall  below  ‘human’  status  on  the  one  hand  —  ‘Animals!’  the 
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excitable  media  scream4  —  and  those  who  uphold  animal  interests  on  the  other)  as  wholly  brutal 
or  wholly  sentimental,  in  order  to  maintain  species  standards  of  self-esteem,  integrity  and 
toughness.  Ironically,  the  depiction  of  animal  liberationists  as  sentimental  would,  in  a 
brutal/ sentimental  binary,  identify  the  rest  of  society,  including  those  responsible  for  the 
depictions,  as  brutalists,  which  they  are  to  some  extent,  in  a  societal  brutalist— sentimentalist 
sense,  despite  denial. 

Brute,  brutalism,  brutality 

The  OED  gives  brute  as  ‘heavy,  dull,  irrational,  stupid  ...  Of  animals:  Wanting  in  reason  or 
understanding;  . . .  Of  human  beings,  their  actions  and  attributes:  Brute-like,  brutish,  dull 
senseless,  stupid;  unintelligent,  unreasoning,  uninstructed  . . .  Rough,  rude,  wanting  in  sensibility 
(the  animal  nature  in  man);  Of  things:  Not  possessing  or  connected  with  reason,  intelligence,  or 
sensation;  irrational,  unconscious,  senseless,  merely  material;  . . .  One  of  the  lower  animals  as 
distinguished  from  man;  a  brute  creature.’  The  animal  and  the  thing  are  one  and  the  same. 

Brute,  brutalism,  brutality.  These  words  and  their  relatives  have  done  a  lot  of  anti-animal 
labour  over  the  centuries,  generally  establishing  a  boundary  between  humans  and  other  species, 
protecting  human  identity  against  what  supposedly  it  is  not,  and  allowing  the  use  of  the  inferior 
brute  for  human  ends.  One  of  the  major  justifications  and  causes  of  this  is  the  coupling  of  brute 
and  lack  of  reason.  See,  for  instance,  the  anti- animal  sentiments  of  Augustine  (1948)  in  the  4th 
century,  reinforced  by  Aquinas  (1845,  1947)  in  the  13th  after  the  moralising  bestiaries  of  the 
11th— 13th  centuries  had  confused  human/ nonhuman  boundaries  and  differences  (see  also 
Salisbury  1994:  5ff). 

Much  later,  in  the  19th  century,  and  against  the  anti-pain  trend  of  that  period,  science  itself 
was  maintaining  a  manly  stoicism  (see,  e.g.,  Ryder  1989:  154—5),  wanting  in  sensibility.  As  Ritvo 
(1994:  106)  suggests,  animals  were  still  very  badly  treated  by  those  taking  pride  in  the  doughty 
national  character:  it  took  a  real  and  rational  man  to  give  and  take  pain;  violence  (of  war,  for 
instance)  continued  to  be  a  virtue;  and  this  served  not  only  the  individual  psychology  arising  out 
of  Bacon’s  masculine  scientism  but  also  reinforced  the  natural-law  mythology  of  a  cruel,  static 
nature.5 

Sentimental,  sentimentalism,  sentimentality 

Whilst  the  brute  family  have  a  relatively  straightforward  animal-derogatory  meaning  wherever 
they  are  called  in,  sentimental/ism/ity  are  more  variable  but  do  include  an  anti-animal  sentiment 
or  speech  act. 

Defining  sentimental,  the  OED  gives  us:  ‘Of  persons,  their  dispositions  and  actions: 
Characterised  by  sentiment.  Originally  in  favourable  sense:  Characterised  by  or  exhibiting  refined 
and  elevated  feeling.  In  later  use:  addicted  to  indulgence  in  superficial  emotion;  apt  to  be  swayed 
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by  sentiment  . . .  Arising  from  or  determined  by  feeling  rather  than  by  reason.’  (The  ‘later  use’ 
seems  to  have  begun  around  the  mid- 19th  century  in  the  shift  away  from  Romanticism,  which 
had  undermined  reason/ rationalism  as  the  ultimate  authority.) 

The  OED  cites  these  uses  of  ‘sentimentalism’:  ‘Very  few  of  the  Reformers  advocate  women’s 
suffrage,  apparendy  because  they  are  opposed  to  sentimentalism’  (Bryce,  Amer.  Commn>.  xciii.  III. 
303);  from  1880  comes  ‘The  gushing  sentimentalisms  of  a  poet  and  a  woman’  (McCarthy,  Own 
Times  III,  xli.  231);  ‘sentimentality’  gives  us  ‘She  [Chaucer’s  Prioress]  has  even  the  false  pity  and 
sentimentality  of  many  modern  ladies’  (Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  I.  xvii.  436);  and  ‘sentimental’ 
(from  1876):  ‘They  might  have  a  sentimental  preference  for  the  race  to  which  they  themselves 
belonged’  (Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxxiv.  385). 

In  its  emphasis  on  emotion  and  feeling,  and  the  downplaying  of  logic  and  reason, 
sentimentalism  would  seem  to  have  three  major  meanings  or  interpretations,  then:  emotional 
indulgence,  a  self-interested  preference,  and  elevated  feeling,  the  last  afforded  high  rank  in  moral 
sense  theory,  where  morality  is  grounded  in  sentiments/ emotions.  This  empiricist  form  of  ethical 
intuitionism  grows  out  of  a  belief  in  an  innate  moral  sense.  (And  see  Salt  1913:  836  — 
‘humaneness  is  an  integral  part,  if  not  the  actual  basis,  of  morals’.) 

Exposing  bmtalism- sentimentalism 

By  1965  Brigid  Brophy  could  still  detect  mainly  the  abhorrence  of  ‘emotional  indulgence’.  In 
setting  out  what  was  also  an  animal  liberationist’s  mini  self-defence  manual  —  anticipating  the 
accusation  of  theriophily  and  the  labels  of  sentimentalist,  killjoy,  economic  naif, 
anthropomorphiser  and  crank  —  she  claimed  that  we  were  lost  in  a  fantasy  about  our  toughness, 
where  even  our  humane  impulses  were  disguised  under  ‘realistic’  arguments  —  foxhunting  is 
snobbish,  factory  farmed  food  doesn’t  taste  so  nice  —  for  superstition  and  dread  of  sentimentality 
weighted  all  our  questions  against  animals. 

Previously,  in  1 892,  Henry  Salt  had  addressed  the  charge  of  sentimentalism  in  order  to  reveal 
its  ‘self-interested  preference’  and  inconsistency: 

Now  ‘sentimentalism’,  if  any  meaning  at  all  can  be  attached  to  the  word,  must  signify  an 
inequality,  an  ill  balance  of  sentiment,  an  inconsistency  which  leads  men  into  attacking  one 
abuse,  while  they  ignore  or  condone  another  where  a  reform  is  equally  desirable.  That  this 
weakness  is  often  observable  among  ‘philanthropists’  on  the  one  hand,  and  ‘friends  of  animals’ 
on  the  other,  and  most  of  all  among  those  acute  ‘men  of  the  world’,  whose  regard  is  only  for 
themselves,  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny;  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  the  only  real 
safeguard  against  sentimentality  is  to  take  up  a  consistent  position  towards  the  rights  of  men 
and  the  lower  animals  alike,  and  to  cultivate  a  broad  sense  of  universal  justice  (not  ‘mercy’)  for 
all  living  things.  Herein,  and  herein  alone,  is  to  be  sought  the  true  sanity  of  temperament  (Salt 
1980:  27)/’ 
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For  Salt,  humans  stood  in  a  false  relationship  with  other  animals.  The  human/ nonhuman  divide 
existed  only  in  the  imagination  and  was  merely  a  construct  maintained  not  least  by 
consciousness-determining  nomenclature:  humans  were  barely  regarded  or  best  not  thought  of  as 
animals  at  all,  and  nonhumans  had  been  given  the  names  of  the  Other  —  ‘brute  beast’,  ‘livestock’, 
‘dumb’  and  ‘vermin’  —  in  the  reification  and  distantiation  project  (see  Serpell  cited  below). 

What  is  being  suggested  here  is  that  the  ‘brute’  family  of  words  is  bad  in  all  its  forms  (even  if 
they  were  common  coin  even  amongst  animal  advocates  until  at  least  the  19th  century  and  ‘beast’ 
continued  well  into  the  20th),  especially  in  reproducing  the  human-superiority-over-the-‘beast’ 
syndrome,  and  sentimentalism  is  of  positive  value  only  in  one  of  its  forms  —  higher  feeling  or  an 
imaginative  sympathy,  although  it  is  the  seed  of  this  that  exists  in  compromised,  corrupted  or  just 
plain  crude  form  (as  emotional  indulgence)  in  the  brutalist— sentimentalist  ambivalence  —  as 
displayed  in  the  examples  of  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article.7 

This  ambivalence,  even  if  it  achieves  a  balance  of  opposites,  constitutes  an  inconsistency  or, 
as  Francione  has  it,  a  moral  schizophrenia,  or,  in  terms  of  the  social  psychology  theory  of 
cognitive  dissonance,  a  self-discrepancy,  which  we  shall  now  outline  briefly  and  then  apply  it  to 
what’s  been  described  so  far. 

Cognitive  dissonance 

Cognitive  dissonance  theory  suggests  that  humans  select  stimuli,  construct  meanings  and  make 
sense  of  the  world,  forming  attitudes:  individuals  believe  out  of  psychological  need,  a  kind  of 
psycho-logic,  rather  than  logic.  A  cognition  is  any  ‘piece  of  knowledge’  a  person  may  have:  e.g.  of 
a  behaviour,  of  one’s  attitude  or  about  the  state  of  the  world.  It  is  a  psychological  representation, 
and  the  state  of  cognitive  dissonance  occurs  when  people  realise  that  two  of  their  psychological 
representations  —  e.g.  an  attitude  and  a  behaviour  —  are  inconsistent  with  each  other  (Cooper 
2007:  6);  cognitive  dissonance  is  a  mismatch  between  cognitions  (Cooper  2006:  xi). 

People  desire  cognitive  consistency,  cognitive  inconsistencies  are  uncomfortable;  change  is 
motivated  by  the  aversive  arousal  property  of  dissonance.  Festinger  (1956:  25—6)  argued  that 
there  are  three,  not  mutually  exclusive,  ways  to  deal  with  cognitive  dissonance:  try  to  change  one 
or  more  of  the  beliefs,  opinions  or  behaviours  involved  in  the  dissonance;  try  to  acquire  new 
information  or  beliefs  that  will  increase  the  existing  consonance  and  thus  cause  the  total 
dissonance  to  be  reduced;  or  try  to  forget  or  reduce  the  importance  of  those  cognitions  that  are 
in  a  dissonant  relationship. 

So,  you  may  feel  strongly  about  poverty  and  believe  that  the  homeless,  for  instance,  should 
receive  greater  help.  But  when  asked  for  money  by  a  homeless  person  you  refuse.  You  are  struck 
by  an  inconsistency  of  your  opinions  and  behaviour.  In  order  to  deal  with  this  dissonance  you 
may  later  search  out  this  same  person  and  give  them  money,  or  send  a  cheque  to  Shelter;  you 
may  come  to  believe  information  that  tells  you  of  the  financial  drain  on  society  by  the  poor  and 
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that  these  beggars  should  get  a  job  and  pull  themselves  together;  or  you  may  remember  the  old 
saw,  that  the  poor  have  always  been  and  always  will  be  with  us,  so  what  does  it  matter  anyway. 

The  theory  has  been  developed  over  the  past  50  years  (see  Cooper  2007)  although  it  is  in  its 
original  form  that  it  is  of  most  interest  here,  but  elements  of  later  development  are  referred  to. 

Most  if  not  all  cognitive  dissonance  research  has  focused  on  short-term  experience  of 
individuals  such  as  the  example  given  above  (and  especially  in  many  other  experimental 
situations)  rather  than  the  long-term  entrenched  experience  and  internalised  attitudes/behaviours 
of  individuals  and  society.  But  as  old  notions,  unthinkingly  accepted  universal  boundaries  and 
truth  claims  break  down,  and  more  information  and  evidence  from  science  and  ethics  is 
presented  against  society’s  and  individuals’  exploitation  of  other  animals,  for  instance,  cognitive 
dissonance  would  seem  set  to  be  aroused  in  an  ever-increasing  number  of  ambivalent  people. 

However,  it  is  easier  or  more  convenient  to  change  an  attitude  than  a  behaviour,  so  when  an 
individual  is  experiencing  cognitive  dissonance  it  is  most  often  the  case  that  an  attitude  that 
conflicts  with  a  behaviour  is  brought  into  line  with  that  behaviour,  rather  than  vice  versa  (Cooper 
2007:  8-9). 

We  can  see  how  this  claim  regarding  the  preference  for  attitude  adjustment  and  rationalisation 
has  been  borne  out.  Serpell  (1986:  151—69)  had  discussed  devices  that  ‘distance  the  individual 
from  the  morally  dubious  consequences  of  his  own  actions’,  and  therefore  evade  guilt. 
(Recognising  or  denying  the  consequences  of  one’s  actions  —  and  indeed,  accepting  or  denying 
responsibility  —  also  relates  to  the  arousal  or  reduction  of  dissonance;  see,  e.g.,  Gosling  et  al. 
2006.)  He  assigned  these  devices  to  four  separate  categories  —  detachment,  misrepresentation, 
shifting  the  blame  and  concealment.  Detachment ,  for  instance,  includes  a  ‘dichotomy  of  attitudes’ 
and  a  ‘selectivity’  regarding  different  animals:  ‘the  Western  practice  of  lavishing  affection  on  dogs 
and  cats,  while  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  callous  exploitation  of  pigs,  poultry  and  veal  calves,  is  [a] 
case  of  selective  detachment’. 

The  tnisrepresentation  device  is  a  self-reinforcing  rationalisation  excusing  how  certain  animals  are 
treated:  the  mythology  of  some  animals  as  ‘vermin’,  some  as  ‘filthy’,  some  as  ‘evil’,  and  so  on, 
even  though  these  animal  ‘lifestyles’  and  behaviours  have  been  enforced  by  humans  and  are 
usually  based  on  a  brutalist— sentimentalist  anthropomorphism.8 

Also,  Clark  (1984:  47—50)  dealt  with  eight  ‘sophisms’  or  ‘devices  of  the  heathen’  for  avoiding 
the  consequences:  not  to  speak  of  suffering,  or  of  distress,  but  of  pain;  to  suppose  that  animals 
do  not  miss  what  they  have  not  got,  or  what  they  never  had;  that  the  victim  of  our  attentions 
would  prefer  existence  with  all  its  attendant  pains  to  mere  non-existence,  and  that  we  are  thereby 
licensed  to  impose  those  pains;  to  speak  of  species  rather  than  individuals  (‘if  all  the  world  were 
Jews  there  would  be  no  pigs  in  existence’);  to  balance  animal  pains  against  human  pleasures  in 
their  pursuit,  their  fascinating  physiognomy,  their  flesh;  how  would  I  feel  about  suffering  this?  ‘if 
we  suffer  for  our  own  good,  a  foriori  animals  can  suffer  for  man’s  own  good’;  it  is  wrong  to  hurt 
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but  not  to  kill;  and  another  plea  of  moral  irresponsibility  —  all  life  involves  some  pain  . . .  Where 
all  is  anguish,  how  can  we  cavil  at  a  little  more?  (And  see  also  Wood  1971.) 

The  alternative  to  this  psycho-logic  and  its  attitude-shift  contortions  is,  according  to  cognitive 
dissonance  theory,  the  more  difficult  behaviour  shift.  Calling  the  belief/behaviour  inconsistency 
‘schizophrenia’,  as  Francione  does,  is  to  pathologise  it,  and  this  shorthand  reference  to  sickness 
may  well  be  close  to  some  truth.  However,  its  main  diagnostic  value  lies  in  arousing  cognitive 
dissonance:  it  is  only  when  cognitive  dissonance  is  aroused  that  measures  will  be  taken  to  change 
behaviour.  The  prescribed  treatment  is  veganism. 

The  vegan  movement  expects  people  to  disregard  the  particular  normative  standard  of 
judgement  (a  cognition)  of  the  dominant  society-culture-group  and  pay  heed  instead  to  their 
personal  standards;  to  bring  their  behaviour  towards  animals  into  line  with  what  they  think  of 
themselves.  And  this  would  seem  to  be  best  done  by  focusing  on  personal  self-esteem  rather  than 
self-affirmation ,  for  the  latter  is  easily  reinforced  by  the  individual  avoiding  the  specific  discrepancy 
and  concentrating  thought  instead  on  their  other  ‘good’  attributes  (Cooper  2007:  106—11),  i.e. 
qualities  that  are  seemingly  irrelevant  to  the  animals  issue  —  being  a  good  neighbour,  etc  —  a 
popular  dissonance-reduction  ploy.9 

So  brutalism— sentimentalism  is  a  condition  of  ambivalence,  cognitive  dissonance  being 
aroused  only  when  the  self-discrepancy-schizophrenia-ambivalence  is  openly  diagnosed. 
Dissonance  is  then  reduced  or  overcome  by  bringing  attitude  in  line  with  behaviour  (no 
advance),  or  by  bringing  behaviour  in  line  with  attitude,  with  uncompromised  sentiment 
(progress  and  general  benefit).  But,  the  latter  has  its  other  personal  consequence:  becoming 
vegan,  for  this  is  where  the  best  available  consistency  leads  and  resides,  means  committing  to  live 
in  a  state  of  cultural  dissonance,  albeit  with  an  acquired  sanity  of  temperament. 

Cultural  dissonance 

Cultural  dissonance  may  be  experienced  when  an  individual  is  faced  with  situations  where  they 
perceive  conflicts  between  the  mores  and  ethics  (or  some  of  them)  of  the  different  cultures  they 
simultaneously  inhabit.  It  is  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  discord,  disharmony,  confusion  or 
conflict  negotiated  by  people  in  the  midst  of  change  in  or  having  changed  within  their  cultural 
environment.10 

Like  cognitive  dissonance,  cultural  dissonance  has  been  studied  in  various  conflicted 
situations,  e.g.  multicultural  education  (Gay  2000  and  passim ,  Allan  2002,  2003);  between  different 
generations  (Choi  et  ah  2008);  host  culture  and  immigrants  (Orozco  and  Suarez-Orozco  1995); 
nurse  and  patient  (Xu  and  Flaskerud  2007);  professional  and  client  (Kim  2006);  rich  and  poor; 
secular  and  religious,  and  so  on. 

Cognitive  dissonance  is  dealt  with  either  by  changing  one’s  lifestyle  (behaviour  shift)  in  order  to 
achieve  consistency  or  by  denial  and  rationalisation  after  the  fact  (attitude  shift);  cultural 
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dissonance  partly  by  understanding  that  you’re  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  but  accepting  that  this 
is  where  and  how  you  now  belong.  The  continuing  cultural  dissonance  is  of  course  a 
consequence  one’s  own  actions,  but  the  greater  cause  —  in  the  vegan  case  —  is  the  world-as-it-is: 
‘Many  who  experience  a  metaphysical  shift  toward  animals,  refusing  to  ontologise  them  as  usable, 
discover  a  feeling  of  abiding  anger  contrary  to  the  reasonable  standard  of  patriarchal  culture’ 
(Adams  1994:  187).  Salt’s  ‘true  sanity  of  temperament’  can  be  tested  by  inhabiting  simultaneously 
these  two  cultures.  The  differences  can  erupt  into  cultural  clashes. 

It  is  other  animals,  however,  at  the  very  centre  of  cultural  dissonance,  their  own  cultures 
denied  by  the  dominant,  animal-exploiting  culture  they  are  born  into  and  subjected  to,  who 
started  and  continue  this  process.  Its  effect  on  some  humans  —  a  cognitive  dissonance,  a  cultural 
dissonance  and  a  vicarious  cultural  dissonance  (experiencing  theirs)  —  is  both  cause  and  effect. 

Orozco  and  Suarez-Orozco  (1995:  321—47)  found  that  second-generation  Hispanics  in  the  US 
face  ‘special  difficulties’  that  lead  to  ‘three  general  patterns  of  adjustment’:  attempts  to  synthesise 
two  cultural  traditions;  passing  as  a  member  of  the  dominant  group;  developing  a  defensive 
identity  such  as  gang  [or  group]  membership.  All  three  of  these  are  probably  identifiable  amongst 
and  known  by  vegans  at  different  stages.  But  cultural  dissonance,  especially  among  immigrants, 
has  been  tackled  by  policies  of  inclusion  and  assimilation;  in  fact,  just  what  the  vegan  isn’t 
ultimately  aiming  for.  A  fourth  general  pattern  of  ‘adjustment’  must  surely  be  the  vegan’s  proud 
defiance  and  dissent. 

Most  people,  so  far,  are  merely  brutalist— sentimentalists,  ambivalents  in  a  state  of  latent 
cognitive  dissonance;  or  in  a  state  of  cognitive  dissonance  and  trying  to  reduce  the  discrepancy  by 
lifestyle  change,  or  by  attitude  change  with  its  denials,  devices  and  rationalisations;  or 
disregarding  the  whole  business  and  preferring  the  ambivalence  or  the  aroused  cognitive 
dissonance  to  the  cultural  dissonance  that  awaits  them  otherwise,  which  is  of  course  easier  for 
the  individual  to  achieve  when  the  ambivalent  host  society  does  the  same  and  rewards  adherence 
to  shibboleth.11  But  the  diagnoses,  arousals,  treatments  and  especially,  perhaps,  support  will 
increase.  And  the  more  cultural  capital  animal  liberation  can  garner  the  better. 

The  human  exploitation  of  other  animals  and  the  struggle  against  it  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
psychopathology  as  it  is  of  ethics  and  morality;  treating  it  as  such  would  at  least  obviate  crass 
though  obstructive  accusations  of  puritanism. 

Notes 

1  http://www.abolitionistapproach.com/a-classic-of-moral-schizophrenia/.  (28.10.07.) 

2  Re •porting  Scotland,  10.7.09  and  8.7.09.  In  such  terms,  many  or  even  most  of  those  quoted  in  Wynne-Tyson 
(1990),  not  being  vegan,  must  have  been  or  still  are  suffering  from  Francione’s  ‘moral  schizophrenia’. 

3  OED,  ‘ambivalence’:  ‘the  coexistence  in  one  person  of  contradictory  emotions  or  attitudes  ...  towards  a 
person  or  thing.’  Presumably  meaning  other  animals,  too,  tacitly  promote  prejudice.  Francione  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  suggesting  schizophrenia  in  its  stricter  sense  of  complex  psychological  disturbance. 
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4  Equally,  there  is  always  airtime  for  vox-pop  interviewees  who  use  a  loaded  phrase  such  as  ‘treated  like 
animals’.  US  TV  and  film  often  throw  up  the  human/nonhuman  binary  phrase  ‘shot  down  like  a  dog’, 
which  hopefully  is  a  mystery  to  UK  viewers. 

5  These  values  are  still  upheld,  and  the  idea  of  immutable  human  nature  perhaps  comes  from  this  version 
of  ‘nature’,  from  observation  of  wildlife,  which  is  unchanging  in  each  generation’s  lifetime;  promoted 
endlessly  by  television  wildlife  shows. 

6  On  the  basis  of  sentimentalism  as  self-interested  preference,  species  sentimentalism  is  brutalism,  as  Salt 
went  on  to  imply.  Note  the  title  of  his  autobiography  (1921):  Seventy  Years  among  Savages.  Another  interesting 
area  here  is  how  human  liberty,  too,  is  often  measured  in  terms  of  not  being  another  animal  species,  in 
bondage.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  most  people  love  liberty  by  taste  rather  than  reason.  And  the  more 
freedoms  some  humans  gain  the  more  they  want  nonhuman  freedoms  curtailed. 

7  And:  ‘in  truth  [humanitarianism]  is  founded  on  an  instinctive  conviction  from  within,  a  very  part  of 
human  development.  When  we  talk  of  a  man  “becoming  a  humanitarian”,  what  we  really  mean  is  that  he 
has  recognized  a  fact  that  was  already  within  his  consciousness,  —  the  kinship  of  all  sentient  life  —  of  which 
humanitarianism  is  the  avowed  and  definite  proclamation’  (Salt  1913:  836). 

8  More  recent  shifting-the-blame  examples:  Ceefax  (10.7.09)  reported  that  a  man  had  been  gored  at  the 
Pamplona  bull  run,  describing  the  bull  as  a  ‘rogue’;  Reporting  Scotland  (17.12.09)  covered  a  helicopter 
ambulance  being  called  to  a  farm  where  a  woman  had  fallen  off  a  horse  while  forcing  the  horse  to  jump 
fences.  The  reporter  referred  to  the  ‘offending’  horse,  who  was  ‘lucky  to  get  away  with  it’,  i.e.  was  not 
slaughtered  in  revenge.  And  how  many  dogs  have  been  blamed  instead  of  their  owners?  The  concealment 
device  speaks  for  itself  and  is  countered  by  animal  rights  groups’  exposes  of  the  conditions  exploited 
animals  endure. 

9  Is  this  ploy,  like  the  compromised  or  stunted  compassion,  a  subconscious  attempt  at  redemption  or 
atonement? 

10  See,  e.g.,  http://multispective.wordpress.com/2007/04/29/cultural-dissonance/. 

11  One  has  to  accept  that  many  just  couldn’t  care  less,  others  are  culturally  benighted  (‘my  son’s  got  a  good 
job  at  the  slaughterhouse,  getting  rid  of  calves’)  and  just  as  many  unable  to  believe  the  facts  about  animal 
exploitation,  in  much  the  same  way  that  majorities  hold  fast  to  political  structures  and  offices  exposed  as 
chronically  corrupt  and  mendacious. 
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